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KEEPERS. OF . THE. KEYS 


In a recent Relief Society meeting, a convert 
bore a powerful testimony filled with exhilara- 
tion about spiritual manifestations she had ex- 
perienced in answer to her prayers pleading for 
peace of mind and confirmation that the Lord 
loved her. Because the woman was new in the 
Church, the words she chose to express her grat- 
itude and joy and the experiences she described 
were unusual for an LDS group. She spoke openly 
of knowing that Jesus' spirit was present and 
that she had felt in clear and vivid ways his 
love for her. 


Many women who seldom speak were moved by her 
testimony and bore brief testimonies of their 
own, but it seemed apparent that some who usually 
are active participants in our meetings felt awk- 
ward and embarrassed by the testimony meeting. I 
sensed their discomfort and felt some of it 
myself, but I believed that it was not from any 
distrust of the genuineness of the expressions we 
had heard, but rather because the style and lan- 
guage of the speakers were not familiar to our 
Mormon culture. It was, and I knew it, too 
“excessive” a display of spiritual joy for the 
tastes of most people raised in the faith. I had 
fought off my discomfort because I wanted so much 
to hear what the women were saying, and I was 
glad that I was able to, for I was deeply edified 
in the full meaning of the word by the whole 
meeting. 
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After the meeting three women in the ward, 
whom I secretly think of as the Keepers of the 
Keys to the Culture because they are so enthu- 
siastically Mormon and so clear in their sense of 
what is to be done and what is not to be done, 
were talking. Their conversation was relayed to 
me later by a confused and curious listener who, 
as a consequence of what she had heard, had a 
question about Exponent II. She said the three 
women seemed quite unnerved by the testimony 
meeting. They were concerned, they said, that 
there were several investigators present who were 
probably really “freaked out" by what had been 
said. 


“What will they think of us?” one had asked 
with some horror. 


“Surely they will think that we Mormons are 
really weird,” replied her friend, “The poor 
missionaries!” 


“It's too bad we had so much time for testi- 
monies, Why didn't you get up and bear a nice, 
normal one?” 


They laughed, expressing mutual understanding 
of all the anxiety they were sharing. 


“Well, at least Sister A [the convert speaker] 
didn't get into talking about her past life,” one 


BY LAVINA FIELDING ANDERSON 


I must confess that my delight at the wonder- 
ful timing that juxtaposes the East Coast Asso- 
ciation for Mormon Letters meeting with Exponent 
Day is matched only by my trepidation at the 
responsibility of meeting the expectations of one 
audience with something appropriately scholarly 
and of the other with something appropriately 
personal. I've decided to be personal to honor 
all of the writers and editors of Exponent II 
who have taken that great step beyond anonymity 
and conformity to speak in their own voices. I 
feel it would be discourteous and cowardly not to 
respond in kind. I've chosen to talk about my 
spiritual autobiography, specifically about the 
sources of my happiness. In so doing, I am 
presenting a literary problem that I hope will 
interest the scholars in the group. 


The literary problem is that most presenta~ 
tions of good are not as real and as interesting 
as those of evil. This has, I believe, been a 
great lack in Mormon fiction, which has tradi- 
tionally set up a conflict between a simple good 
and an equally simple evil--either the Saints vs. 
the Missouri mobs or the creative Mormon indivi- 
dual against the repressive Mormon community. We 
do not have the narrative tools perfected to make 
a successful Sunday School class-~an experience 
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sighed with relief. “She has really been around 
and sometimes actually talks about it. It's too 
much.” 


“She reminded me of a woman in my parents’ 
ward who always talked about Jesus healing her. 
Really weird stuff.” 


“I think they've got her teaching Primary 
soon. That will be good. The kids will love 
her.” 


“She works, I think. And lives in the city. 
She probably has a hard time getting to church.” 


“A Primary job doesn't let you meet a lot of 
people, She might be lonely. She doesn't 
exactly fit in... ." 


Then more laughing and really not unkindly: 
“I know, why don't we introduce her to the 
Exponent II women. They would get along great!” 
More laughter. 


"You work on Exponent II,” said my curious 
acquaintance. “What was that conversation all 
about, and what did that last reference to 
Exponent women mean?” 


I knew inside exactly what it all meant, but 
it was hard to explain. I knew there was no 


malice in the conversation, and no criticism of 





in harmony, community, and communion—sound as 
important and as interesting as the case of adul- 
tery between the Sunday School president and the 
Sunday School secretary, or the battle lost 
between a local congregation and the Church 
Building Department. I think the next challenge 
for Mormon writers is to find meaningful, non- 
clichéd ways of sharing the positive aspects of 
the gospel. 


In nonfiction, the spiritual autobiography has 
existed for centuries. It is not a Mormon inver 
tion although it may be a Christian one. I be~ 
came aware of it as part of my Mormon heritage by 
reading through hundreds of life stories and 
journals in the Church archives. { am aware that 
many people are practicing it, formally and in~ 
formally, with varying degrees of success today. 
This is my contribution toward their effort. 


I have chosen to talk on happiness because of 
the quite outrageous happiness of my personal 
life and the hope that in sharing what makes me 
happy, I can prompt you to pay attention as well 
to what makes you happy. It is my firm convic~ 
tion, to paraphrase a well-known scripture, that 
“Happiness never was wickedness." There are all 
kinds of pitfalls with this statement, of course. 
C.S,. Lewis was one who remarked that the happiest 
man he knew was also the most selfish. But I'm 
making some assumptions: that we're genuinely 
trying to be good; that our struggles are to be 
better, not to suppress conscience; and that one 
of the things that makes us unhappy is a sense of 
always falling short, of being imperfect and 
unworthy. As I think about what makes me happy, 
it isn’t sin and wrong-doing. It's belting out ! 
hymn with the rest of my ward under the baton of 
an enthusiastic chorister. It's having our two- 
year-old, Christian, reach out from Paul's arms 
to put an arm around my neck, then drape the 
other around Paul's, bringing our heads close 
together so that he can contemplate the spec~ 
tacle, beaming with satisfaction. It's seeing 
zucchini sprouts pop through the ground with such 
vigor that the leaves pick up clods on their way: 
It's settling down in bed with a big bowl of pop 
corn and a book I've been longing to read for 
weeks. It's reading out loud to Paul or he to m 
and laughing at the same passage. It's going 
visiting teaching to a home where the husband 
stays in the living room because he also enjoys 
the discussion. It's getting the counter Cops 
and the sink and the floor and the refrigerator 
all clean simultaneously. It's taking the pencil 
to a good idea struggling in the underbrush of 4 
bad sentence and fixing it so that the idea can 
dance in the garlands of its words. 


Now these are just little things. I don't 
know what makes you happy, but the impression I 
sometimes carry away from lesson manuals is that 
some transcendent beneficence descends during 
acts of service, scripture reading, or answers © 
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either Exponent II or the new convert woman 
intended. I was not offended, and I understood 
the women well. I, too, have grown up in the 
Church and know so deeply inside of myself the 
rules of conduct that our culture has acquired. 

I know immediately when someone violates a rule, 
intentionally or not, and it makes me mildly 
uncomfortable—or even very sweaty—at times. I 
have tried to examine the roots of the rules and 
get rid of the ones that I don't think have any 
real or necessary basis in the gospel, but I have 
a hard time freeing myself entirely from subtle 
rules that resulted from years of socializing in 
Church society. 


I know these three women and I respect them in 
many ways. I call them Keepers of the Keys to 
the Culture because they are just that. They are 
absolutely reliable to set the proper—meaning 
normal—-tone for meetings and all other events. 
They are called to many leadership positions in 
the ward and are asked to do extra and special 
things where a thoroughly dependable, capable 
person is needed who will carry the ball with 
little instruction, When asked to “do the pro- 
gram” for the annual Relief Society birthday par- 
ty, they know what is expected by the assigner: 
4a well-written, twenty-minute skit featuring the 
early pioneer women at their most long-suffering 
and spiritual best. No song-and-dance routines 
for this birthday party. Ask one of them to 
teach the El Salvador lesson in Relief Society, 


prayer. 


All of those things happen too, but the 
impli€ation that the homely happinesses are some- 
how different--worth less, not quite as impor- 


tant-—-is something I don't believe. I don't 
think happiness comes in two-week blocks along 
with handing in your four-generation group 
sheets. I think it comes for thirty-second 
Snatches when you see something make sense that 
hadn't before. And much of it is physical--a 
good laugh, singing, or as Emma Lou Thayne would 
tell you, playing tennis. 


A reason I think we need to notice and culti- 
vate and be grateful for all of these little mo- 
ments is that they are a great deterrent to sin 
and selfishness. My experience has been that 
happy people are not cruel. They are not irrev- 
erent towards God. They are not insensitive to 
others. They are not unwilling to devote time 
and energy to meeting another's needs. Happiness 
brings with it a kind of gratitude that pours 
itself out in love to God and to other human 
creatures. If righteousness seems particularly 
difficult and unrewarding, perhaps it's because 
we're concentrating on that infamous Mormon 
checklist of “oughts” instead of savoring our 
moments of felicity and proving to ourselves in 
the most unmistakable way that a person capable 
of feeling such joy is a worthy person, a beloved 
person, a happiness-giving person. 





The elements of spiritual autobiography that I 
want to share with you are events and understand- 
ings that have made me happy. This has not been 
happiness I've merited because of any outstanding 
service or extraordinary obedience. Much of it 
has been of that beautifully gratuitous kind that 
we call “grace” and “loving kindness.” I want to 
begin when I was a graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. At that point, I had 
spent the first eighteen years growing up ina 
family of six children. My parents had both 
served missions. We were farmers. There was 
always enough time for the Church, even when 
there wasn't time for much else besides the farm. 
My father blessed us, baptized us, confirmed us, 
healed us. My mother told us endless stories 
from the Book of Mormon, asked us to evaluate our 
behavior by how it matched what Heavenly Father 
wanted us to do, and performed miracles in exer- 
cising her faith. I remember her harrumphing in 
some irritation one spring when a five-week 
nonstop dust storm made it impossible to see 
across the road and systematically blew the seeds 
out of the ground. “There's no need for this,” 
she protested. “If the stake president would 
just call a fast day!" He did within a few days, 
as I remember, and the storm ended. Both my 
brothers served missions. So did I. All six 
children married in the temple. My parents are 
ordinance workers in the temple now, a blessed 
service that they joyfully perform after a 
lifetime of service. 





and one can rest assured that if any innocent in 
the group asks if El Salvador isn't the country 
where the government is killing and torturing 
people, the teacher would nod yes, say graciously 
and sweetly—but firmly, “Right, but I didn't 
want to get into that right now. As I want to 
emphasize some of the positive aspects of their 
culture, I have asked a trio to sing a Salvadoran 
song, and they have to sing it now before one of 
the sisters in the trio has to leave." If a 
sister commented in a lesson on family relations 
that she and her husband had been arguing about 
something, one of those good sisters as teacher 
would most ably thank her for her contribution, 
acknowledge that we all have our little 
disagreements with family members, but would go 
on to a scripture she had prepared. 


I know these women and sincerely respect them 
for their ability to lead. If I were bishop, I 
would probably call them myself to positions 
where they could move things along smoothly and 
be role models for new initiates into the Church 
and the culture. One was my visiting teaching 
companion, and we never missed a month, She is 
bright, warm, punctual, optimistic, encouraging, 
and always had the lesson prepared. She was the 


one who always asked the women we visited how 
they were doing that month, and I was amazed at 
how she could elicit from each a description of 
some small disappointment from the week, but 
never got us messed up in the heavier problems 


In other words, the Church has always been 
home for me. I don't remember learning to pray, 
the first time I read the scriptures, the first 
talk I gave, or the first lesson I taught. 
Socially, emotionally, and spiritually, I belong 
to the Church. And it also belongs to me. I 
feel a fierce possessiveness about it. It is not 
President Kimball's church or the bishop's church 
or the church of the fourteen grandmothers who 
sit on the first two rows in Relief Society. It 
is my church. There are other ways than growing 
up in the Church of making that emotional bond- 
ing, but I think that it is important that it 
occur. As long as it is “someone else's" church, 
then that someone else has the power to decide 
whether it can also be your church. 


Part of my six-year-long BYU experience 
included rooming with some fine roommates-~among 
them Karen Perkins and Dawn Hall Anderson. We 
talked, read, and thought a lot about the gospel. 
As part of that study, I wrote a paper on why I 
was still a Mormon. It has been interesting to 
me to go back to that document, now more than a 
decade old, and see what I thought was important 
then. I talked about the social satisfactions of 
the Church but cheerfully admitted that socially 
I could do just fine without it. I talked about 
the solid intellectual stimulation of a 
philosophical system that can be explained simply 
in six one-hour memorized discussions but that 
keeps unfolding “like a magician's multiplying 
handkerchiefs.” At the time I said, “It's the 
only system I know that contains plenty of 
paradoxes but no contradictions, plenty of 
mysteries but no confusion." However, the 
ultimate reason, then and now, that I am a Mormon 
is spiritual. “Something happens,” I wrote 
twelve years ago, “when you run into truth. It's 
like turning on the electromagnet under the plate 
and watching all the iron filings line up. All 
of a sudden, there's a pattern, order, no more 
misaligned lines--and although you control the 
power, you can't control the pattern. .. . 
Things like that keep me humble; I need them to 
happen because I enjoy being a smart aleck, and I 
can tell when they happen because Joseph Smith's 
test works for me too: ‘This is good doctrine. 
It tastes good. I can taste the principles of 
eternal life, and so can you. You say honey is 
sweet, and so do I. I can also taste the spirit 
of eternal life. I know it is good; and when I 
tell you of those things which were given me by 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, you are bound to 
receive them as sweet; and rejoice more and 
more,’ " 


I think of the last twelve years as having 
been very eventful. It was interesting to me to 
realize that spiritually, it has simply been a 
continuation of those first twenty-six. In 
Seattle, the closest thing to a gentile environ- 
ment that I had ever lived in, I immersed myself 
in the scriptures, in aspects of Church history 





that some of the women we visited were known to 
have. She knew exactly how to ask the questions, 
to get the intended degree of need expressed, and 
to move on quickly to words of encouragement, 
advice, and an offer of help. We always got our 
teaching done in a reasonable amount of time. It 
was a good year, a good route, 


I tried to explain all this to my questioner. 
Naturally these women would be uncomfortable with 
this convert, her spiritual experiences, and her 
lack of control in describing them. And while 
they would think to refer someone to Exponent II 
if the person wanted to talk about being depress- 
ed, or about questions she had about why men 
speak last in sacrament meetings, or some of 
those other “negative” topics, it was no surprise 
to me that these women would also imagine Expo- 
nent II women as the ones who would be just weird 
enough to welcome this overzealous testimony 
bearer. I was glad that we are thought of as 
those among whom people can feel comfortable and 
accepted and loved, baring their souls about 
Jesus's love for them. It is part of what we 
stand for and want to mean to women, to people. 
But I still have a hard time explaining what all 
this means to my friend. 


Do you know what I mean? 


Judy Dushku 
Watertown, Massachusetts 


that were available to me, in conversations with 
the born-again Christians I encountered on campus 
and in my classes, in sorting out my own identity 
as different from my community identity. It was 
an important experience and, at some point during 
that first year, I realized that I did not have a 
testimony of the Savior. I had a testimony all 
around him, if I can put it that way, like con- 
structing a giant jigsaw puzzle with a large and 
precisely outlined section missing in the middle. 
I would have been able to have deduced his 
presence, there in the middle, from all the rest 
of the evidence even if I had known nothing about 
him—but that was precisely the problem. I knew 
about him. I did not know him, 


With that realization, I set the goal of gain- 
ing a testimony of the Savior and his atonement. 
I plumped myself into the scriptures, prayer, and 
ponderings, quite sure that this was the kind of 
knowledge that was available on demand. To my 
surprise, it was quite clearly made known to me 
that I was trying to enter spiritual graduate 
school without having learned some prerequisites. 
The first step was learning how to pray. It was 
helpful to me to be reading C.S. Lewis at the 
time, to get his personal but also Anglican per— 
spective on prayer. Quite clearly ritual prayer 
had an enormous importance to him, and I found 
myself discovering the richness that can be added 
to the life of a community when ceremonial prayer 
becomes interwoven throughout worship rather than 
being signs that the meeting is either beginning 
or ending. I found myself, as a consequence, 
paying a great deal of attention to the only two 
ritual prayers that are part of our ceremonial 
communal life, the sacrament prayers, I also 
found myself having a literary experience with 
the magnificent prayers, meditations, psalms, and 
devotional poetry that have accumulated in our 
cultural heritage for the past five hundred 
years. They became a private wealth for me. 


But even more important was the aspect of 
private personal prayer—not only nonritualistic 
but deliberately antiritualistic. I was helped 
in this by my experience on my mission which 
acquainted me with an informal French style of 
prayer-~addressing God as you, for instance. I 
also enjoyed the immediacy and intimacy of the 
informal, conversational prayers of my born-again 
Christian friends, including another set experi- 
menting with Eastern religions. During that pe- 
riod, I learned a lot about conversing with God, 
about seeking Jesus Christ as a personage, about 
being sensitive to the Holy Ghost. 


I also moved into a house full of other women 
of my advanced years, and my friendship with 
Karen Jensen, which dates from that time, has 
been another of the blessing friendships of my 
life. She combines a profound faith in God with 
an almost total irreverence for most of its cul- 
tural forms, and we used to disgrace ourselves 
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regularly by fits of giggles in sacrament meet- 
ing. Her perspective on the gospel greatly en- 
riched my own. 


I remember one family home evening lesson on 
the Holy Ghost, in which we discussed the dif- 
ferent ways it reaches people. It made Karen 
feel sobered. It made another roommate almost 
giddy and exuberant. It made me feel immensely 
alert and intellectually stimulated. The Holy 
Ghost engaged my mind, my seeing and understand- 
ing, enlarged my perception, and made the wonder- 
ful shaping of a pattern. But I didn't quite 
understand what people meant when they said they 
received promptings. I just knew it didn't hap- 
pen to me. But as I began paying attention, I 
noticed subtle nudges, flashes of perception, a 
slow gathering of sensations clustered in a 
certain way. I simply hadn't known what to look 
for, and therefore I didn't acknowledge prompt- 
ings when they happened. 


A second important lesson on prayer during 
this time period was the discovery of the power 
of gratitude. It is not listed as a spiritual 
gift, and I seldom hear it discussed as more than 
a pleasant attribute. But I had been struck by 
the clear scriptural warning that “in nothing 
doth man offend God, or against none is his wrath 
kindled, save those who confess not his hand in 
all things, and obey not his commandments” (D&C 
59:21). 


Up to that point, I had made a point of thank- 
ing the Lord for my blessings and assuming that 
the things I didn't like were to be endured in as 
much graceful silence as possible. With consid- 
erable dubiousness, I took the scripture literal- 
ly and began acknowledging the Lord in problems 
and adversity as well. A remarkable thing hap- 
pened. Somehow—and I'm sure a psychologist 
would be able to explain part of it--that act of 
doubtful gratitude brought the unpleasant event 
under my emotional control so that it had less 
power to vex or trouble me. Furthermore, it 
somehow gave the Lord whatever he needed to 
transform the experience from adversity into 
actual blessing. It was not simply an exercise 
in looking on the bright side of things. In 
fact, it had nothing to do initially with 
attitude. I didn't try to pretend that I liked 
what was happening, and I frequently expressed 
anger, disappointment, and a genuine lack of 
faith that such-and-such an event could turn into 
a blessing, no matter what, in the same prayer in 
which I acknowledged the Lord's hand in it. But 
it worked in a remarkable way. I think it was 
related to the discovery Karen had made years 
earlier: the fact that Heavenly Father would an- 
swer her prayers--no matter what the answer 
was--made her feel loved. I found that to be 
true too. 


In 1973, I accepted a position on the Ensign 
staff and moved to Salt Lake City. Making that 
decision was difficult for me, not only because I 
felt that I had finally hit my stride in my cho- 
sen field, but because I didn't know if I wanted 
to work for the Church. I'd already seen some of 
the difficulties an official publication has when 
I'd worked for the Daily Universe at Brigham 
Young University. As I was praying about what 
the right thing would be to do, the answer I got 
was a curiously oblique one but exactly the right 
one. (Many of my prayers are answered by a dis- 
tinctively sarcastic personage whom I've come to 
regard as a kind of guardian angel.) It assured 
me that my friendship with Karen would not suf- 
fer. I hadn't realized it myself, but that ques- 
tion--which I had not been asking--was the ouly 
one I needed the answer to. So I went. 


In Salt Lake I had some additional experiences 
that gave me an understanding of the process of 
repentance and how atonement was a healing, a 
removal of barriers so that love could flow 
freely, not only from God to me but from me to 
God and from me to others. I learned about for- 
giveness, not only by receiving it but also by 
extending it to others. 


The Ensign years were important. I enjoyed 
the people I worked with and those I met, I 
appreciated working with a group that prayed 
together for assistance in performing our duties. 
Many times I felt inspiration in carrying out my 
tasks. One of the important events of those 
years was the discovery of Church history, thanks 
to my roommate Jill Mulvay (Derr) and Maureen 
Ursenbach (Beecher). This discovery gave me ac~ 
cess to my past, as a Mormon and as a woman, that 
gave me pillars for my identity, models for my 
own growth, and excitement about the options and 
possibilities for women, It also brought me into 
contact with Leonard Arrington, one of the finest 
Christians I've ever met and a thorough-going 
professional with high standards who has always 
honored the power of the mind in the life of the 
spirit. 
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Jill and I and our third roommmate, Brenda 
Bloxham (Hunt), were deeply involved in Princeton 


Ward, our neighborhood ward. (I was boycotting 
single wards at the time on the grounds that they 
were ghettoes.) Princeton Ward had a limited 
population--under 200 as I recall--and was 
composed largely of what someone unkindly called 
“the newly-weds and nearly-deads.” The bishop 
was younger than we were and had grown up in the 
ward; his parents were still there. And he had 
overcome the inevitable resistance of a ward to- 
ward receiving leadership from so known a quan- 
tity to transform it into one of the most closely 
knit and caring units I have ever participated 
in. The bishop got all of us involved right 
away, and we soon had two or three major jobs. 
With that bishop, I twice had the experience of 
disagreeing with a decision. In both cases, he 
listened respectfully to my reasons, and we 
separated, agreeing to meet again after praying 
about it. In the first case, he was right, and I 
knew it after going through that process. In the 
second case, I was right, and he knew it after 
going through that process. That ward has been a 
model for me ever since of the kind of community 
feeling that can exist in a ward--a sort of 
ideal. 


I met and married Paul L. Anderson, a young 
architect from Pasadena who had first come up on 
a fellowship with Leonard Arrington's office to 
do some research on Mormon architecture. We have 
not been able to reconstruct how we met, but I do 
remember that, at the time, he was fetchingly 
bearded. He had to shave it off when Florence 
Jacobsen hired him as manager of historic sites 
for the Arts and Sites Division. When I met 
Paul, I was thoroughly and happily single. Paul 
became a delightful addition to the social life 
that swirled through our house, and I was gen- 
uinely surprised--and even a little angry--when 
he proposed. He later told me he was more than a 
little angry to show up for a date and discover 
that I'd invited two or three other people to 
join us. Since I was asking him places about as 
often as he asked me out, I wasn't defining what 
we were doing as dating, let alone courting. 
Deciding to marry was difficult; it took me six 
weeks. 


Those six weeks were a very significant spir- 
itual education. I have never before or since 
had such a concentrated lesson in another aspect 
of learning how to pray. I discovered that 
Heavenly Father's respect for free agency is so 
profound that there are many times the Holy Ghost 
cannot give us an answer because we have not yet 
asked the correct question, I have a mental 
picture from that time of the Holy Ghost (you'll 
have to pardon the irreverence) hopping 
frantically around on one foot while I blundered 
through bursts of static into a clear signal of 
what the right question was. Interestingly 
enough, it was not “Should I marry Paul?” There 
were a series of right questions, and they 
included: What would marriage be like? What 
would be the hard places? What would be the easy 
places? What will the changes be? What 
strengths and what inadequacies would I take to 
marriage? 1 don't particularly want to be mar- 
ried; do I need to be married? 
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I received extremely clear information about 
all of those topics. I received insight into my 
attitudes about privacy, money, priesthood, pro- 
fessionalism, and ability to communicate that was 
somewhat shocking though not, I'll have to admit, 
very surprising. But possibly the most important 
question that I asked was, “What kind of person 
is Paul?" In answer to that question, I had the 
closest thing to a vision I have ever experi- 
yenced. A personage with a definable personality 
told me, almost in so many words, "Let me show 
you how I feel about Paul,” and then I experi— 
enced that person's feelings for Paul: the deep- 
est, most profound sensations of love and a re- 
spectful savoring of personality. There was not 
a question in my mind that I was in the presence 
of someone who knew Paul differently and better 
than I did or possibly could know him, someone 
who loved him totally. I acquired an awesome 
amount of respect for Paul quite suddenly. 


There were other issues to be worked through, 
but one sunny day, as I knelt again in prayer, I 
asked again, “Should I marry Paul?” expecting to 
learn of a new question I should ask. Instead, I 
was distinctly told, “You have enough information 
to make that decision now.” I was stunned. I 
was supposed to make the decision? Yes. There 
was a long internal pause, a kind of mental 
breath-holding, then I said, still on my knees, 
“Yes, I will marry Paul.” The reaction could not 
have been more vivid, an explosion of pleasure 
and excitement like being in the center of a 
fireworks display. It surprised me, pleased me, 
gratified me, and humbled me simultaneously. I 
knew that all of those emotions were not my own, 
and the delight shared with other presences who 
cared about the decision was reassuring in ways I 
don't even know how to begin to describe. One of 
the consequences has been that I have never had 
to question the initial rightness of the decision 
nor had to wonder if I made a mistake. (That's 
been important. I may be crazy about Paul, but 
I'm not crazy about being married.) 


I might add that another great reassurance 
came when Marybeth Raynes, who was not only our 
premarital counselor but who also sold us her 
wonderful house on Roberta Street, gave us the 
California Multiphasic Personality Inventory, and 
I discovered that we both rated so high on domi- 
nance that we were in the abnormal range. Paul 
is so nice that it was important to know he also 
had a healthy streak of stubbornness. 


The next experience I wanted to mention came 
just before Christmas of 1979 when I was about 
six months pregnant. It had been a horrible 
experience from the beginning, and I loathed the 
feeling of being trapped in that sick, sickening 
body. My method of dealing with the whole ex- 
perience was to turn my mind off. I learned not 
to think or feel or remember for months and 
months. In short, if you were looking for spir- 
itual sensitivity, you'd have had more luck 
shopping at Safeway's. As I drove to my six- 
month check-up, cultivating my usual stupor, I 
was listening to Handel's Messiah on the car 
radio, missed the turnoff, and had to drive to 
the next. It prolonged the trip enough that the 
choir reached “for unto us a child is born.” 
Simultaneously with that glorious section in my 
ears came words into my mind: “Your baby is 
dead. And it's all right.” 


Well, our baby was dead, and it was all right. 
I cannot describe the feeling of reassurance and 
calm that sustained me during the next few days, 
days that were much more wrenching for Paul than 
for me. There were no explanations that came 
along with that knowledge, no promises for the 
future, and no information about what to do—just 
the knowledge that I was loved of my Heavenly 
Father. The importance of that experience lay in 
its pure grace. At a time when I avoided talk~ 
ing, thinking, writing, praying—anything that 
would make me pay attention to my life--at a time 
when I had done nothing to deserve such a gift, 
it was given to me. My gratitude for that exper— 
ience has touched and colored the rest of ay life 
since then. 


These experiences have done something for me. 
I am not sure I could debate justice and mercy, 
ransom and compensation as related to the atone 
ment. I do, however, have a vivid knowledge of 
Christ's existence as a being of love and light 
from whom I never want to be separated. 


In summary, these past twelve years have been 
a time of intense bonding on several levels. The 
relationships with my husband and with my son are 
very precious to me, not only separately but as 4 
unit. I love Paul for himself, but I have loved 
him the more as I have seen him loving Christian, 
who is so dear to me. All of our brothers and 
sisters are married with families of their own, 
and our parents are all living, so those rela- 
tionships have changed--less proximity but in 
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some ways more common interests, particularly as 
we all share a deep commitment to the gospel. 


As important as these relationships are, my 
friendships have been powerfully significant, 
particularly my friendships with women. Thanks 
to Jill Derr, Maureen Beecher, Carol Madsen, and 
other friends, especially Leonard Arrington and 
Jeff Johnson, that bonding has extended backwards 
in time to my Mormon foremothers. I have found 
strength, faith, and deep pleasure in knowing 
more about these women. The pilgrimage to Nauvoo 
of fifty-three women last month was a journey in 
sisterhood for me, and I felt delight in that 
sisterhood, renewed strength, renewed power to 
love, and renewed commitment to build relation- 
ships based on our shared love and faith. I also 
felt intense validation as a Mormon woman—that 
my offering is one that the Lord can and does 
use. 


However, as my professional and family obli- 
gations have intensified, I have found myself 
less willing to give the Church a blank check on 
my time. I have not refused any callings, but IL 
have found myself taking a long hard look at some 
of the other activities, There are some stake 
meetings I have not been back to after a year or 
so of trying them out. I do not make refriger- 
ator ornaments for the women I visit teach. I am 
selective about social activities, and I resist 
mightily being recruited to make anything that 
will be thrown away after it is used once. I 
also do not subscribe to the theory that forcing 
a tired two-year-old to sit through sacrament 
meeting will mystically instill in him a desire 
to go on a mission. 


I think there are periods in most members’ 
lives where they find the Church sustaining and 
nourishing. I think there are also times in most 
members’ lives where Church involvement is at 
least as demanding and draining as it is reward- 
ing. These cycles are natural; to weight the 
down side with guilt makes it harder, in my opin- 
don, to accept the upswings joyously and natural- 
ly. 


I feel that my spiritual life is my own re- 
sponsibility—that the Church, the scriptures, 
and the Holy Ghost offer a smorgasbord of op- 
portunities from which I select what my spiritual 
diet requires right now. I find myself attracted 
to the idea of personal spiritual power because 
now, particularly in contrast with certain other 
periods of Church history, the contributions of 
women seem circumscribed to carefully defined 
areas, and the very thoroughness of the organi- 
zation of the Church means that there are few 
areas not covered by some rule, policy, or the 
need for someone's permission to act. Yet I feel 
that the Church cannot indefinitely continue to 
afford the sheer waste of restricting women and 
their talents to the spheres in which they are 
most commonly exercised at present. 


I do not want to imply that I think the work 
of women in the Church is trivial or unnecessary. 
Quite the contrary. I do, however, want to sug- 
gest that there are some limitations built into 
the current roles for women in the Church that 
may be limiting in ways that the gospel itself is 
not. 


And now we come to the sermon. Let me intro- 
duce it with a poem by Maryann Olsen MacMurray 
entitled "Calling." 


When asked what I do in the Kingdom, I 
Reply that I am in the Extraction 
Program with my husband and a few friends: 


Extracting principles from procedures 
And realities from types, determining 
Whether we're walking on water or thin ice. 


(Used by permission of the author) 


If Elder Neal A. Maxwell is accurate when he says 
that our trials are tailored to our capabilities 
—and I believe he is—then I believe it is also 
true that our blessings are bestowed with the 
same distinctiveness. My experiences have, I 
believe, given me the right to testify to the 
existence of a Heavenly Father whose love is 
matched only by his respect for our agency. I 
believe that I have not only the right but the 
responsibility so to testify. As I have felt 
this divine love directed toward me, I have felt 
the desire to respond in a manner worthy of the 
gift, a desire also given direction by President 
Kimball's prophetic injunction in April 1979 that 
“the major strides which must be made by the 
Church will follow upon the, major strides to be 
made by us as individuals.” 


I feel a particular need to focus on personal 
righteousness, on thoroughly developing and re- 
fining spiritual skills. I have already men- 
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tioned one of the most important—prayer. 


Fasting is another. Temple attendance is a 
third. I won't go into detail about either, but 
I'd suggest thinking about both of them as 
processes as well as activities, as processes 
whose end result is spiritual power, as processes 
that engage us intellectually, physically, 
culturally, and emotionally. Thinking about them 
multidimensionally has let me discover new 
dimensions of power in them. Another skill I'd 
recommend for our contemplation is that of 
bearing testimony—meaning that we find ways of 
acknowledging the reality of Christ's power in 
our daily lives, in daily language, beyond jargon 
and beyond formulae. 


There are two spiritual skills that I'd like 
to discuss in greater detail. The first is 
reading the scriptures. It is also both an 
activity and a process. Like most of us, I find 
my scripture study most meaningful when I go to 
the scriptures with a question, a sorrow, a joy, 
a need of some sort. But also, if my scripture 
study isn't habitual, I find that it doesn't help 
me a lot when I am in need. So I have found that 
regular reading is essential even if there are 
times when, like prayer, it only seems like going 
through the motions. Those motions are important 
training for spiritual muscles. 


I'm currently reading the Doctrine and 
Covenants, which has never been my favorite book. 
I've spent most of my life feeling bored by the 
lack of narrative and unnerved by its nineteenth- 
century strangeness. But right now it is my 
favorite book. I am struck by two things. The 
first is the sheer quantity of the words of Jesus 
Christ. We have more instruction, counsel, 
sermons, and explanations from Him in this book 
than we do in the rest of our scriptures put 
together. The second thing is the revelation of 
His relationship over time with a small group of 
individuals, particularly with Joseph Smith. I 
find in that relationship a great respect for 
Joseph Smith's agency, clear expectations for his 
conduct, chastisement when those expectations are 
not met, an enormous willingness to answer ques- 
tions-~including some that Joseph hadn't quite 
asked--and a genuine delight in the attempts of 
those early Saints to be obedient, to understand, 
to emulate Him. It has given me great confidence 
that my own efforts will be acceptable and 
pleasing. 


It was in this context that I found great re- 
inforcement for yet another spiritual skill—- 
seeking spiritual gifts. These gifts, according 
to Section 46, include a testimony of Jesus 
Christ as the son of God and the redeemer of the 
world, faith to believe those who have that tes— 
timony, “differences of administration, as it 
will be pleasing unto the same Lord... 
according to the conditions of the children of 
men” (which I interpret to mean a sensitivity to 
the kind of service that is appropriate in dif- 
ferent circumstances), knowing the “diversities 
of operations, whether they be of God,” a word of 
wisdom, knowledge, faith to heal, faith to be 
healed, “the working of miracles,” the gift of 
prophecy, the “discerning of spirits,” and 
tongues and their interpretation (D&C 46:12-25). 


I would like to add to this list the gift ot 
charity which, as Moroni tells us, the Father 
bestows upon those who are “true followers of 
+ + « Jesus Christ" who “pray unto the Father 
with all the energy of heart for that gift” 
(Moroni 7:48). 


I recall listening to many lessons on 
spiritual gifts, most of them centered around 
what they are and the fact that they are to 
benefit the Church. I remember one daring 
teacher who asked us to identify what spiritual 
gift(s) we possessed, a request that baffled and 
seemed to embarrass the class, Many lessons 
warned against the improper use of gifts, against 
sign-seekers and those who were deceived in 
thinking their gifts came from God. Some time 
was also spent redefining the gifts so that 
“tongues” meant the ability of missionaries to 
learn a foreign language easily, and “prophecy” 
meant a gift that was given to ecclesiastical 
leaders for their own stewardships. But I never 
recall hearing anyone mention that we are 
commanded to ask for gifts, that God promises to 
give them “liberally” provided that the seeker 
does “all things with prayer and thanksgiving” to 
avoid being deceived, remembers that the purpose 
of spiritual gifts is to benefit those who love 
the Savior, “and keep all [His] commandments” or 
“seek... so to do” (D&C 46:7-9,26). 


In the by-no-means extensive research that I 
have done into nineteenth-century saints, I have 
been struck repeatedly by their hunger for 
spiritual gifts and manifestations and by their 
willingness to pray directly for them. Sarah 
Studevant Leavitt noted crisply in her autobio— 
graphy, "I lived very watchful and prayerful, 
never neglecting my prayers, for I felt that I 
was entitled to no blessing unless I asked for 
them, and I think so yet."” Her blessings in- 
cluded symbolic visions. Sanford Porter, after 
three days of anguished fasting and prayer, heard 
a voice and saw a personage dressed in brilliant 
white who unfolded a vision of the creation, the 
atonement, and his own place in the plan to him. 
Benjamin Brown, an ancestor of Hugh B. Brown and 
Nathan Eldon Tanner, specifically asked “for the 
witness of the Nephite disciples" and was visited 
by “two Nephites" speaking to him in the.same 
tongue he had heard at a Mormon meeting. When 
Elizabeth Francis Yates decided to be baptized in 
England, her mother “forbade her to reenter her 
childhood home." Her husband first abandoned her 
and her four daughters, then when this economic 
bludgeoning did not work, returned and took the 
four girls away from her. She had to be baptized 
at midnight in 1851 because Mormons were fair 
game for harassment. On the brink of the dark 
river she hesitated and "felt as though I could 
not possibly go in it. But a voice seemed to 
say, 'There is no other way.'" She remarried, 
came to Utah, was reunited to her two living 
daughters through extraordinary circumstances, 
and had a second family. One daughter, Louise 
Yates Robison, became general president of the 
Relief Society. 


It has long been commonplace to admire that 
first generation for their endurance in suffering 
but assure ourselves, “We have our own trials.” 

I would like to suggest that instead of making 
facile contrasts based on widely differing cir- 
cumstances that we get serious about the gospel 
in the same way they did. They were not seeking 
inappropriate signs when they prayed for the gift 
of prophecy, for the ministry of angels, for vis- 
ions, for healing, and for revelation. We would 
not be either if we, like them, did so “in all 
holiness of heart.” 


Hugh Nibley addressed the topic in an unpub- 
lished address called “Gifts,” given in 1979, 
excerpts of which appear in one of the most 
delightful books of the decade, Of All Things!. 
He says: 


The [spiritual] gifts are not in evi- 
dence today, except for one gift, which 
you notice the people ask for--the gift 
of healing. ... 


As for these other gifts--how often 
do we ask for them? How earnestly do we 
seek for them? We could have them if we 
did ask, but we don't. “Well, who denies 
them?" Anyone who doesn't ask for them. 


“But if everything is given to us, don't 
we have to work?" Of course. The gifts 
do not excuse us from work. They leave 
us free to do the real work. . . .The 
Lord. . .[says] ‘I'll give you the stone 
and the chisel. Now you show that you are 
4 Michelangelo.’ It is much harder to be 
a Michelangelo than to work enough to buy 
a chisel and some stone.” 


Cont. on p.14 
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I have a close friend, a woman, who earned 
her master's degree at BYU's School of Manage- 
ment a year ago at the same time as her husband. 
They both went out into the job market, intend- 
ing to use their education. Back in the Provo 
area during the holidays, they ran into a pro- 
fessor from the graduate program. He talked to 
my friend's husband for a while about job possi- 
bilities, recent developments in management, and 
then turned to my friend and asked, “What, no 
babies yet?” 


I tell that story for two reasons. First, it 
illustrates well the distinction between blatant 
discrimination and subtle bias. The difference 
in the professor's attitude toward my friend and 
his attitude toward her husband is jolting, 
especially since he had known her only as a 
management student. He ignored that part of 
her, and could only deal with her stereotypical 
female role. From all indications the School of 
Management is delighted to accept women, and yet 
the malady of discrimination still lingers on in 
the form of an unconscious bias. 


I haven't encountered the attitudes illus- 
trated in this story in my field of physics. My 
being single might make a difference, but there 
is also the possibility that those attitudes do 
not play as important a role in my field. I 
would like to explain why I think that might be 
true. 


Management and physics are both non-tradi- 
tional fields for women, but they are very 
different from each other. The attitudes women 
face in the two fields are also different. No 
matter how strange a physics professor may think 
I am, if I work problems correctly, he is com- 
pelled by his own integrity to give me full 
eredit. Judging whether or not a person has 
management skills is a lot more subjective. If 
a professor acknowledges that a woman can be 
taken seriously in the field of management, he 
is saying implicitly that a woman can and should 
take charge, direct, be responsible, and carry 
authority. That's a completely different con- 
fession than admitting that a woman can work a 
physics problem, 


I think conditions in education are improving 
drastically for women, but I've always been 
optimistic. To cite some evidence for this, I'd 
like to quote from a letter from a woman I met 
recently who received a graduate degree from 
Harvard: 


“Although I was a graduate student at BYU, 
I ended up leaving because I couldn't cope 
with the lack of support I felt for women in 
careers. I bought the prevalent cultural 
attitudes that, as a woman, I wasn't capable 
or ‘cut out' to get a graduate degree and 
pursue a field seriously. It took me a year 
of being a secretary before I believed for 
myself that I wasn't ‘cut out’ for that, 
































MUSINGS OF A FEMININE 
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either—and to take another stab at graduate 
school. I have since hoped that things would 
improve for women at BYU. You were my 
inkling that they might have.” 


She was right. In my own graduate work I 
have found nothing but honest encouragement. 
Just recently, as I was filling out paperwork 
for graduation, I commented to my advisor that I 
never expected to get a master's degree. I 
didn't tell him that I never really had thought 
much beyond the 200 level courses. He replied 
matter-of-factly, “And now you're getting a 
Ph.D.” I fully expect that if I ran into him in 
twenty years he would still be interested in 
what I was doing in physics. 


The attitude among my friends is just as sup- 
portive. I have always felt a camaraderie in 
the sciences that again might not be possible in 
other fields. Some of my favorite memories at 
BYU are of working problems in the carrels with 
a friend until 1 or 2 in the morning and then 
ordering out for pizza. I think there's a 
mutual bond of desperation among physics stu- 
dents that transcends barriers of race, creed, 
color, and even sex. In my work as a teaching 
assistant, students have been surprised, perhaps 
even startled by me at first. But the same bond 
of desperation takes over, and they are delight- 
ed to find out I understand physics better than 
they do--especially if I can explain it to them. 


Education has been kind to me, and so has 
employment. I admit that I have seen some dis- 
crimination—men hired, trained, and promoted 
before equally or even more-qualified women. 
And the examples I know of are painfully local. 
From conversations with friends, both male and 
female, it appears that attitudes in Utah are 
sometimes worse elsewhere. 


Two summers ago I went to Washington, D.C., 
to work for the National Satellite Service. My 
boss often took time to explain meteorological 
theory and suggest books since it was a new 
field to me, He also taught me to use a little 
minicomputer and was delighted when I picked it 
up quickly. I asked him one day if the fact I 
was a girl had any bearing on why they chose me 
for the position, and he said no, as he recalled 
I had some special qualifications for the job, 
which he then cited. My coworkers spent hours 
helping me to remember FORTRAN and learn the new 
computer system, I found out later that my pay 
was as high or higher than the other students’ 
working there. My bosses gave me the customary 
farewell lunch during which we discussed reli- 
gion. The entire summer was delightful. 


At this point I guess I should confess that I 
am expert at avoiding attitudes that upset me, 
and that's much easier to do at school than it 
is at home or with friends. In a sense, being a 
physicist is the common ground between me and 
other people. It's the part of me that is just 


Women in Science II, the second in a series of 
conferences sponsored by the Women's Research 
Institute of Brigham Young University and the 
National Science Foundation, was held March 5-6, 
1982, at Brigham Young University. The confer- 
ence was designed to meet the needs of women stu- 
dents majoring in science and engineering, unem- 
ployed or underemployed women in science fields, 
women re-entering academics or employment, women 
considering entry into scientific careers or edu- 
cation, and junior and senior high school person- 
nel desiring an update on the opportunities for 
women in science. 


In his keynote address, “The Twenty-first Cen- 
tury A.D.--A Science Odyssey for Women,” Robert 
N. Linebarger, a professor of computer science at 
BYU, said that changes in science and technology 
by the turn of the century will mean almost un~ 
bounded opportunities for women. An advocate of 
women's education in mathematics and science, Dr. 
Linebarger named eight fields of the future in 
science: energy, the life sciences, 
communications, information compilation and 
organization, behavior, transportation, space, 
and agriculture. 


Following Dr. Linebarger's presentation, a 
panel of three women, including two LDS women 
students, discussed “Dispelling the Supermom 
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a person, just me, just what I like to do, inde- 
pendent of the fact that I am a woman, Being a 
physicist around people that I care about who 
ignore or reject that part of me would be 
difficult. 


I have been encouraged all my life to develop 
that person part of me. By their word and exam- 
ple, my parents taught me that many facets of 
life were not sex-related. My father started 
explaining simple chemistry to me in the fifth 
grade, and I received a chemistry set for 
Christmas that year. My mother used to take our 
sewing machine apart and fix it. That seemed 
reasonable, so I did it too. My brother and I 
can both sew and use a screwdriver. This kind 
of attitude, inherited from my parents, makes me 
expect more out of marriage and family. Going 
from scientist to being treated as a live-in 
maid and babysitter is not a charming thought, 
but I have seen marriages that are like that. 


However, I know little about marriage except 
that success depends a lot on personal attitude. 
Likewise, success in being a woman in a non- 
traditional field also depends on attitude. The 
woman who pursues non-traditional fields must at 
some time face an internal battle over who she 
is. The battle begins early, possibly from 
birth. I first found out about Einstein in 
sixth grade when I read that if you converted 
the mass in a matchstick completely into energy, 
there would be enough heat to melt all the snow 
in the Swiss Alps. I decided as soon as my 
father told me the word for it that I wanted to 
be a physicist. It was a long time before I 
realized that I was also a weirdo. About my 
last semester as an undergraduate, I looked 
around in a class and realized I was the only 
girl there. I finally began to face the 
struggle of who I am and what I really want that 
last year of undergraduate work. When I find 
that out and accept it, I will really be free to 
be myself. 


So what are the solutions to problems a non- 
traditional woman faces? When the discrimina- 
tion is overt, I can complain to congressmen, 
boards, and committees set up for that purpose. 
When the discrimination is subtle, my only solu- 
tion is personal excellence. Few attitudes are 
changed by runnning against them headlong, but 
success is hard to argue with. And success in 
physics can be measured in numbers and put on a 
computer printout. 


A while back the paily Universe, BYU's 
newspaper, ran an article on Weston Mecham, a 
man who carves dolls. He commented, “I've had 
some men say, ‘How can you play with dolls?' 
But I've already proven to my satisfaction that 
I'm a man, and that leaves me free to do pretty 
much anything I want. And so I make dolls.” 
May we all be likewise free to be ourselves. 


Kathleen Olsen 
Orem, Utah 


Myth--Handling Home and Job." They shared how 
they have integrated their personal responsibili- 
ties as wives and mothers with educational and 
professional aspirations, and how they put prior 
ities on their time and values. Ellen Weaver, 
Ph.D., Professor of Genetics at California State 
University, San Jose, advised her listeners never 
to combine the responsibilities of home and ca~ 
reer without a support system of other women, and 
noted that she has applied compromise, communica~ 
tion, and appreciation to her marriage, Dr. Wea- 
ver described how she hung a cradle board on the 
door of the lab while she worked at school, and 
rocked the baby's cradle with her foot while 
counting fruit flies, She raised fruit flies in 
her kitchen for several years, which turned into 
a problem when some of her visiting neighbors 
learned about the flies--and never came back! 


Eileen Bunderson, mother of six and a BYU 
graduate student working on her Ph.D. in botany, 
said she returned to school because she “wondered 
how much bread [she] could bake and how many 
quilts could be made” after her kids were in 
school. She has encountered no great problems in 
competing with younger students, but has discov~ 
ered that in order to assure some faculty members 
that she is, indeed, a serious graduate student, 
she must be a full-time student as well as a 
full-time mother. To do this she involves her 
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A LOOK AT Che Legacy 


As the time for the Church women's meeting, 
“Legacy——-Remembered and Renewed,” approaches, my 
patience with my three little boys is almost 
gone. I shoo them into the kitchen and open cans 
of Playdough, getting them started smashing be- 
fore I escape to the living room and claim the 
whole couch for myself, 


The Church went to a lot of trouble to honor 
the 140th anniversary of the Relief Society. 
Feminine artists and performers were called to 
Salt Lake from all over the country. Art exhib- 
its were mounted and concerts scheduled with some 
of Mormondom's finest talent-—-from Ariel Bybee of 
New York's Metropolitan Opera to Lee Provancha 
Day of Utah's Ballet West. 


This meeting, broadcast from the tabernacle on 
Sunday, March 28, is the culmination of the leg- 
acy series. Talks by our best-known women 
leaders and by Elder Mark E. Petersen, who pre- 
sides, are being beamed by microwave to stake 
centers all over the country. Utah has an oblig- 
ing local TV station, making it possible for me 
to stay home, 


Before the opening prayer, a new song, obvi- 
ously commissioned for the broadcast, is per- 
formed by two women. The word “legacy” is re- 
peated over and over until it begins to annoy-= 
like other overused words: “stewardship,” 
“special,” or “creative.” It isn't really a bad 
song; just contrived. 


The meeting begins with a filmed section and a 
narration. “An invitation to the Celestial King- 
dom is an invitation to grow," says the narrator. 
Flowers sway on the screen. We are told that 
growth is “as silent as snowfall. It comes in 
the night and quietly changes everything.” The 
narrator's voice tells us that we, as Latter-day 
Saints, “know the end for which we are the begin- 


ning.” 


Matthew, four months old, starts fussing. He 
wants to eat, but I still check his diaper before 
nursing him, knowing he'll settle down better. 

So we know the end before we reach it, Does that 
mean questioning is just wasted energy? I want 
the answers to mean something to me. I don't 
like them rattled off automatically, 


I'm surprised that three-year-old Joel and 
Drew, two, are still sitting quietly at the table 
making snakes out of Playdough. Dwan J. Young, 
general Primary president, takes the podium in 
the Tabernacle. "With each child comes the reali- 
zation of life's challenges and possibilities,” 
she says. “Growth is the expected norm, It is 
the divine challenge given to each soul. Because 
we have life, we can grow.” She says that only 
God's children can direct their own growth. "We 
use this time on earth to develop because we have 
the power to choose.” 


A tearful Drew, his snake smashed, comes to 
me, and I notice his diaper needs changing. As 
we start for the dressing table, with a sleeping 


children in her school activities as much as 
possible by taking them on field trips with her 
or occasionally to class, 


According to Jill Campbell, the third panelist 
and an undergraduate in medical technology, some 
of the considerations that must be taken into 
account before a married woman returns to school 
are how flexible her lifestyle is, {f her hus- 
band's job requires much of her time, if some of 
her children would demand more help from her than 
others, how willing her husband is to help, and 
how soon she wants to Sraduate. Like Dr. Weaver 
and Eileen Bunderson, Campbell remarked upon her 
family's respect for her and independence from 
her, adding that time management is an important 
skill she has developed. 


In his dinner address, Dr. Joseph Lipson, 
&roup director at WICAT Systems in Orem, stated 
that although attitudes may differ from culture 
to culture regarding women's educational and 
employment opportunities, there is no country 
where the full-time working woman does not have a 
heavier burden than a man. He said there seems 
to be a system of communication signals between 
men and women that is constantly trying to estab- 
lish behavioral differences between them and that 
ultimately affects their roles, responsibilities, 
and opportunities, Illustrating his thesis, Dr. 
Lipson referred to an English study which showed 


Matthew on my arm, I strain to hear Young finish 
her talk: "Growth is never fully and finally 
achieved; full growth is only realized when we 
have the faith to venture forth and live by 
truth.” 


By the time I've bedded Matt, settled Drew, 
and returned to the set, I've missed most of the 
filmclip introducing the second section of the 
meeting. “Even in the midst of suffering," says 
the narrator, “we are in His kingdom. His pro- 
tective arms are around us.” 


The choir, composed of white—bloused women, 
gives a rendition of “Though Deepening Trials,” 
and Elaine A. Cannon, general president of the 
Young Women, tackles the subject of adversity, 
“The daily work of the Lord involves changing the 
hopeless to the hopeful,” she says. “In a world 
filled with adversity, we can reach for joy.” 

She speaks to those whose faith has faltered, 
reminding that we wanted to come to earth despite 
trials, "Life is to be lived and learned from," 
she says. “But we need to get on with it and 
reach for joy." 


Three reasons for adversity, according to 
Cannon, are that God knows whom he can trust, 
that if handled well it can increase our under~ 
Standing and comprehension, and that we draw 
closer to God when we are in deep need. “It is 
our attitude in adversity,” explains Cannon, 
“that turns the hopeless to hopeful,” 


We can either wallow in self-pity, she Says, 
or we can ask which principle will help us now, 
“We must find the law upon which the blessing is 
predicated.” 


I hope Cannon is reaching the people she 
intends. I hope those who might be in the middle 
of a trial don't think her message is that if a 
woman dwells on the problem, she is “wallowing in 
self-pity." She tells how LaRue Longden, a 
counselor in the general Primary, felt she had to 
be an example to the young girls she taught, so 
she smiled as she walked past them to the front 
of the church where her daughter lay in a casket. 


What's wrong with letting a group of young 
girls see the grief involved in death? Does that 
make the plan of salvation any less meaningful? 
And what if one of those girls were to lose a 
family member? Would she then bear the burden of 
guilt because she was unable to smile at the 
funeral—because she felt the need for tears? 


The third theme of the meeting is diversity. 
“Why a daisy or a sunflower,” the narrator asks, 
“if a rose had been sufficient? If you compare 
yourself, you always come up short." She says 
it's the spark of the divine in each of us that 
makes us unique. (Isn't that what makes us simi- 
lar?) We see a flash of Camilla Kimball saying 
there is no greater title than that of daughter 
of God. 


that differences between male and female scien- 
tific scholastic achievements were more pro- 
nounced in co-ed situations. The signal system 
there seems to tend to suppress a woman's desire 
to pursue physics and to encourage men's parti- 
cipation, Women attending single-sex high 
schools, on the other hand, were more likely to 
major in physics than their counterparts in co-ed 
situations, 


“The Scientific Society" was designed to en- 
courage junior and senior high school adminis- 
trative and counseling personnel to seek ways to 
prepare female students for a highly technical 
future. Dr. Theodore A. Wight, Professor of 
Mathematics at BYU, noted that teachers should 
show more practical application of mathematics, 
He was of the opinion that boys usually see the 
usefulness of math in their futures, but girls 
ignore these facts when they are planning on 
being wives and mothers. Janet Cooper, Provo's 
1981 Teacher of the Year and a Ph.D. candidate to 
botany at BYU, reported that Utah's 1981 Sterling 
Scholar in Science, a young woman, was asked by a 
male student why she was so interested in science 
since all she would do eventually would consist 
of marriage and childbearing responsibilicies, 
According to Cooper, “The emphasis is often on 
the males--their jobs, their work, their 
missions. The girls' own careers come second, or 
often they don't consider a career." She added, 


Joel comes to me for a hug. He's brandishing 
a storybook, and I hold him and flip through the 
Pages, watching the screen and ignoring his 
demand that I explain the pictures, 


Barbara B. Smith, Relief Society general 
President, takes the stand then and gives exan- 
ples of women with “lifestyles so different, 
hearts so similar.” Home, in all cases, is the 
place of refuge. Smith assures that diversity is 
good, but that the “unifying truth is to know 
that God lives." She allows that we must respect 
others' differences and accomplishments, but that 
we must become of one heart. 


At my encouragement, Joel and Drew race up the 
Stairs for a bath. There is only a year between 
them, but one is nearly twice the weight and a 
third again as tall as the other. Every night 
they run to see who can stand naked in the tub 
first, even though Drew, who can't undress him- 
self completely, never has a chance, 


I can hear snatches of the narration above the 
running water in the bathroom. ". . . to know,” 
Says the narrator, “testimony. . . faith. . . 
widow's mite more than power. . . charity more 
than charisma.” 


Elder Mark E. Petersen of the Council of the 
Twelve is the closing speaker. In a talk that 
doesn't really follow the vein of the earlier 
speeches, he begins what I think will be a stan- 
dard Easter message, veaffirming that Christ is 
the creator and redeemer of our world. Then he 
asks whether Christ honored womanhood. “We are 
all called to aid Him in bringing joy to others.” 


The boys throw their pajamas down the stairs 
ahead of them, asking me for help in getting them 
on, Petersen reminds us that Christ made His 
victory over death known first to Mary. “She was 
the first person on earth to see a resurrected 
being.” 


He points out that it was to a woman, by 
Jacob's Well, that Christ revealed his identity 
as the Messiah. It was a woman who begged Him to 
heal her daughter. It was a woman, Mary 
Magdelene, who received His mercy, 


“He needs all good women to be in His minis- 
try,” Petersen says. “Suffer them all to come, 
LDS girls--younger and older; women—married and 
single--to come to Him,” 


The meeting ends with these words by Petersen: 
“He resisted temptation; so must we. He never 
forgot to pray; neither must we. He is our God 
and we are His people--the Latter-day Saints.” 


At the close of the meeting I coax the boys 
upstairs to bed. After goodnight kisses, I sit 
in their room with the lights out, thinking. 


C.A. Nightingale 
Orem, Utah 


“Teachers need to take female students more 
seriously,” claiming that the expectations for 
girls must be the same as for boys, 


The conference concluded with a repeat of the 
highly successful series of personal consulta- 
tions between program participants and conference 
attendees where personal concerns could be voiced 
and questions answered. 


The Women's Research Institute, working in 
cooperation with the deans of the Colleges of 
Biological and Agricultural Sciences, Engineer- 
ing Sciences and Technology, and Physical and 
Mathematical Sciences, arranged for all sessions 
of Women in Science II to be video-taped. These 
are available for sale at cost to anyone inter— 
ested, 


The women of BYU are now entering the mathe- 
matics and science fields in larger numbers. Ida 
Smith, Kent Harrison, and Bob Linebarger, who 
directed this workshop, are representative of the- 
women and men of BYU who are facilitating this 
entry of women into education and careers that, 
until now, society has deemed more suitable for 
men. 


Charlotte Bleh 
Orem, Utah 
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This is the last in a series of three articles 
examining property law as it affects women. The 
first article (see Winter 1982 issue) discussed 
the 42 states where English common law forms the 
basis of the legal code; the second (Spring 1982) 
looked at the eight community property states. 

In this article, author Lynne R. Hall reviews 
ways in which property can be held jointly by two 
or more people, focusing on property held jointly 
by husband and wife. 





On behalf of all Exponent II readers, we would 
like to thank Lynne for the service she has per- 
formed in providing us with this important infor- 
mation, and we would like to thank Professor Jim 
Backman, BYU Law School, for his assistance in 
organizing the project. 


In a common law state, when a husband and wife 
own property jointly, their co-ownership takes 
one of three forms-~a Joint Tenancy, a Tenancy by 
the Entirety, or a Tenancy in Common. They have 
many characteristics in common, but each form has 
a number of major differences that significantly 
affect the rights of individual owners, 


Joint Tenancy 


If an estate is held in Joint Tenancy, all of 
the tenants or owners own the property conjoint- 
ly. The estate cannot be divided; property hold- 
ers own an interest in the whole estate. There 
is no limit to the number of co-owners in a Joint 
Tenancy, and the co-owners need not be related in 
any way. While Joint Tenancies were originally 
confined to real estate, real or personal proper- 
ty can now be held in Joint Tenancy. 


Under common law, a Joint Tenancy could only 
be created if “four unities” were present in the 
transaction-~unity of interest, unity of title, 
unity of time, and unity of possession. In other 
words, the co-owners had to receive the same in- 
terest in property by the same conveyance com- 
mencing at the same time, and must hold the prop- 
erty in undivided possession. In many jurisdic- 
tions, the technical requirement of the unities 
has been relaxed or abolished, 


The distinguishing characteristic of the Joint 
Tenancy is the “right of survivorship.” This 
means that when one Joint Tenant dies, the estate 
passes immediately to the other Joint Tenant(s). 
The estate is freed of the deceased's interest 
and the interests of the surviving owners are ac— 
cordingly expanded, The last surviving Joint 
Tenant is sole owner of the property, which 
passes to his heirs upon his death. 


Many couples choose to own property as Joint 
Tenants. While there are advantages to this form 
of joint ownership, there are also disadvantages 
which must be taken into consideration. 


Control 


Under Joint Tenancy, the property is consid- 
ered to be wholly owned by each party at the same 
time. Individual owners are able to act on their 
own to do what they want. Most states have put 
restrictions on disposal of the family home or 
other real estate, making it impossible for one 
owner to sell without the other's consent, but 
generally, no such safeguards protect the other 
assets which a couple may hold as Joint Tenants. 
When domestic difficulties arise and Joint Ten- 
ants become dissatisfied and unhappy with each 
other, one of them may appropriate jointly held 
property for his or her own uses, taking the 
money out of the joint bank account and running, 
for instance. In most states this is legal. 


Creditor Protection 


In a Joint Tenancy, the property is considered 
to be wholly owned by each party at the same 
time. Therefore, if either the husband or wife 
goes into debt, a creditor can force a sale of 
the whole property. This common law rule has, 
however, been modified in some states by statute 
or case law. 


Divorce 


Most states require judges to divide the prop- 
erty without regard to whose name appears on the 
deed. However, questions of ownership can trig- 
ger strong emotions, and in practice, the more 
property a person holds title to before divorce, 
the more he or she is likely to have afterward. 
For that reason, it is beneficial to hold proper- 
ty in Joint Tenancy with the names of both hus- 
band and wife on the deed. 


Many times, upon divorce, a judge will convert 
a Joint Tenancy into a Tenancy in Common, which 
allows either spouse to have the property 
partitioned. Or the judge himself may order the 
property partitioned. In such action there is a 
presumption that each party owns one half of the 
property. 


Death 


Because of the right of survivorship, when one 
member of the couple dies, his or her share does 
not have to go through the probate courts. In- 
stead, it immediately passes to the joint own- 
er(s). This is a major advantage of Joint Tenan- 
cy. Many couples own their homes as Joint Ten- 


ants to avoid probate. 
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It is a common misunderstanding that Joint 
Tenancy can take the place of a will. It cannot. 
Even the most effective Joint Tenancy arrangement 
is not a substitute for a will because usually a 
couple owns other property that must be disposed 
of upon death. If a will has not been made, that 
property will be distributed according to the 
state's intestacy laws, and there is a distinct 
possibility that the property will not be dis- 
tributed as the couple desires. 


Termination 


All co-owners in a Joint Tenancy are entitled 
to request partition of jointly held property. 
The judge will divide the property if possible. 
If the property is indivisible, the judge will 
sell it and divide the proceeds. 


Furthermore, a Joint Tenancy may be terminated 
by some act that destroys one or more of the es- 
sential "four unities.” For example, if a hus- 
band and wife held property as Joint Tenants and 
she sold her interest to another person, the uni- 
ties of time and title would be destroyed. The 
new owner would not have received the interest in 
the property at the same time or by the same in- 
strument as the other Joint Tenant, the husband. 
Consequently, the new owner would become a Tenant 
in Common with no right of survivorship. 


Tenancy By The Entirety 


Under common law, every conveyance to a hus- 
band and wife created a Tenancy by the Entirety. 
Like a Joint Tenancy, a Tenancy by the Entirety 
is characterized by the right of survivorship; 
when one member of the couple dies, his or her 
share bypasses probate and goes immediately to 
the joint owner. However, a Tenancy by the 
Entirety is different from a Joint Tenancy be- 
cause a Tenancy by the Entirety can only exist 
between husband and wife and is dependent upon 
the continuance of the marriage relationship. It 
is based upon the common law doctrine of unity of 
the spouses, under which the legal existence of 
the wife was merged into that of the husband. 
The couple became, for all legal purposes, one 
person, and that person was the husband. 


Beginning in 1839 with the passage of the 
Married Women's Property Act in Mississippi, all 
states have passed legislation that has abolished 
this legal unity of the spouses, The effect on 
the Tenancy by the Entirety has varied from state 
to state. In some states, the Married Women's 
Act has abolished Tenancy by the Entirety, These 
states reason that since a Tenancy by the Entire- 
ty is based upon the legal unity of husband and 
wife and the Married Women's Act has abrogated 
that unity, the creation of a Tenancy by the 
Entirety is therefore impossible. The Tenancy by 
the Entirety has also suffered in many jurisdic~ 
tions by the passage of statutes that make a con- 
veyance to two or more people a Tenancy in Common 
rather than any other form of joint tenancy. 
Although the Tenancy by the Entirety is much less 
common than it used to be, it is still allowed in 
some jurisdictions. 
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One Woman's Perspective 





I have spent thirty years on this earth be- 
lieving that someone made an error in the Book of 
Exodus and deleted, “Thou shalt not pierce thy 
ears.” I remember many childhood lectures on “If 
the Lord Had Wanted You to Have Holes in Your 
Ears. . .” Those who took the forbidden step 
invariably reaped unhappy rewards: scars, infec- 
tions, marrying non-members, etc. One horrible 
evening my younger sister showed up parading 
clandestinely pierced ears. In my heart I knew 
she was doomed, 


Then last summer my mother came for a visit. 
One afternoon she took two of my children shop- 
ping. Mother returned with pierced ears. I 
searched anxiously for any signs of derangement 
or at least "guilt deterioration.” There were 
none. With only a slight blush, she dismissed 
years of undefiled ear lobes with, “Well, I 
finally took the big step!" The next Sunday 
morning, as I struggled with my uncomfortable 
clip-ons, Mother laughingly asked, “When are 
you going to join the rest of the family and get 
your ears pierced?" It was more than a daughter 
should have to bear, 


After much thought, however, I realized three 
things: (1) The Book of Exodus had not been 
altered; (2) My mother had not lost her faith; 
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Control 


Historically, the husband had complete control 
and custody of all property held in Tenancy by 
the Entirety. During the lives of a couple, the 
husband had power to use and even to sell proper- 
ty so held, limited by his wife's right of survi- 
vorship. In other words, his right of exclusive 
possession and enjoyment of the property gave him 
power to transfer it only for the duration of his 
life. The person who had received the property 
from the husband during his lifetime was divested 
of it upon the death of the husband, and the 
estate returned to the wife because of her right 
of survivorship. 


In most jurisdictions, legislation has de- 
prived the husband of his common law right of ex- 
clusive possession and enjoyment, However, it is 
still the law in some states. In these states if 
a disagreement arises about management of the 
property, the judge cannot order a sale. The 
husband's will prevails. 


Creditor Protection 


Under the common law, since the husband had 
control of the estate, it could be seized and 
sold by his creditors, subject again to his 
wife's survivorship interest. Now, however, in 
most jurisdictions where the husband's sole 
management has been done away with, neither the 
husband nor the wife has the power to mortgage or 
convey the property. Neither has a specific in- 
terest that a creditor can reach for satisfaction 
of an individual spouse's debt. Property held by 
a husband and wife as Tenants by the Entirety is 
safe from seizure and sale by creditors. 


9 OMMANDMENT 


and (3) I had written in more than either the 
book or the parent had intended--in essence, I 
had created my own eleventh commandment. 


This is not exactly a rarity. As members of a 
church that encourages lay-member preaching, we 
hear a lot of eleventh commandments, Structur- 
ally, the raised position of the pulpit can in- 
crease the power and impact of a message deli- 
vered from it. So bits and pieces of other 
people's experiences, often presented as cure- 
alls for everyone, become burdens rather than 
comforts. 


The combination of this sort of peer-preaching 
with a listener's own vulnerability can produce a 
mass of “shoulds” and “should nots” that are, in 
turn, passed on to others. Struggling as we of- 
ten do with the process of becoming perfect, we 
may find ourselves unable to cope with the pres- 
sures and demands of this myriad of dictums. 
Eventually we may be unable to distinguish be- 
tween the original ten commandments and our own 
“appendices.” The great irony of it all is that 
in trying to obey all of these “commandments,” we 
unwittingly break the first and great command- 
ment. By fabricating the will of deity, however 
well-meaning, we create and worship a false god. 


In New York and New Jersey, each spouse has a 
one-half interest in the property, which he or 
she controls separately. In those states, a 
creditor can reach the property to satisfy an in- 
dividual spouse's debt. 


Divorce 


Since a Tenancy by the Entirety can only exist 
between husband and wife, it cannot continue af- 
ter divorce. In most divorce cases the Entirety 
estate becomes a Tenancy in Common that can then 
be partitioned, but some jurisdictions create 
Joint Tenancy of the estate to preserve the right 
of survivorship. 


Tenancy In Common 


In many states, a conveyance of property to 
two people is a Tenancy in Common, unless the in- 
strument of conveyance specifies another form of 
joint ownership. A Tenancy in Common is a form 
of co-ownership in which two or more people own a 
divisible portion of property. Unlike Joint 
Tenancy, the interests of the co-tenants in the 
Property do not have to be equal. One Tenant in 
Common can own a three-quarter interest and the 
second can own the final quarter. Unless the 
fractional shares are fixed by the instrument of 
conveyance, each co-tenant owns an equal share of 
the property. The Tenancy in Common has tradi- 
tionally been used by business partners and re- 
mote family members, but recently it has gained 
appeal among married couples as a flexible way to 
hold title. 


Control 


Each Tenant in Common has a specific interest 
in the property that is freely alienable, meaning 
that each co-tenant can sell, lease or mortgage 
his or her own interest in the property. This is 
unlike a Tenancy by the Entirety in which a 
conveyance by one co-owner is not allowed, or a 
Joint Tenancy in which a conveyance of joint 
Property by one co-owner destroys the joint ten- 
ancy. Furthermore, one co-owner in a Tenancy in 
Common cannot perform an act affecting the title 
to the common property that will bind the other 
owners. If a co-tenant sells his interest in the 
property to another, the second takes the inter- 
est as Tenant in Common with the other co-owners. 


An individual's experiences are not universal. 
The choice that is right for me in a particular 
situation may not be right for someone else. 
(Nephi and Abraham could verify this.) The ac 
tions I hear someone support today may not be 
important to that same person next week. My link 
to the source of revelation should be an 
exclusive vertical transmission rather than the 
meandering horizontal feedback of what “others 
think.” The input of those around me can be 
inspiring and supportive as it sheds light on my 
experiences, but it should never become the Light 
itself, 


I like to think that I'm mellowing. My own 
daughters—ages eight and nine—want to get their 
ears pierced, and I haven't given a single 
lecture on “If the Lord Had Wanted You to Have 
Holes in Your Ears... ." In fact, I'm allowing 
them to make their own decisions—on or after 
their 25th birthdays. 


My mother was radiant as she left for home 
last summer with two l4-carat posts in her ears. 
I wonder if she realized that she was helping to 
dismantle a golden calf. 


Lynette K, Allen 
Ames, Iowa 


Creditor Protection 


Property held in Tenancy in Common is not pro- 
tected from creditor's claims, Each Tenant in 
Common owns a divisible portion of the property, 
and each can freely sell, lease, or mortgage his 
or her own interest. Therefore, a creditor can 
reach a co-tenant's interest in the property to 
satisfy a debt. 


Divorce 


The effect of divorce on property held by a 
couple as Tenants in Common varies according 
to state law, the facts of each case, and the 
desire of the parties. The couple may either 
continue joint ownership of the property or seek 
@ partition and accounting. 


Termination 


A Tenancy in Common is not terminated when one 
co-tenant conveys his or her interest in the 
property. The new owner of the interest simply 
becomes a Tenant in Common with the other co-ten- 
ants. In this way, a Tenancy in Common is more 
flexible than either a Joint Tenancy or a Tenancy 
by the Entirety, 


A husband and wife should carefully consider 
the advantages and disadvantages of each form of 
joint ownership of property, taking into account 
lifestyles, relationships with family members, 
and plans for the future, Furthermore, state 
laws concerning joint ownership vary widely. 
Couples should seek the advice of someone 
familiar with their state laws when considering 
any form of joint ownership. 


Lynne R. Hall 
Provo, Utah 


—— 
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Celestial 
Curriculum 


A woman lies in a hospital bed surrounded by 


her loved ones. Her spirit leaves her body, and 
she takes one last look around before she starts 
down a long hallway with a brilliantly lighted 
room at one end, As she approaches the light, 
she observes an angel surrounded by a large 
stack of books. The angel smiles warmly and 
says, “Come here. I've been waiting for you. 

We just need to review the events of your life 
and then you can be on your way.” 


WOMAN: My husband has gone on before me. Do 
you suppose he could come out and help me? It's 
just that. . .well. . «he's much more used to 
this than I am. I've always depended on him at 
times like this. 


ANGEL: I don't understand. Not that I haven't 
had this request before, but it's your life we 
are discussing. No one knows it better than 
you. 


WOMAN: (Wringing her hands) Well, I've never 
talked with an angel. What is it that you want 
to know? 


ANGEL: Try to relax, ma'am. I just need to go 
over the records here and ask you a few ques- 
tions. (The angel shuffles through his papers, 
looking a bit distracted.) My wife used to help 
me organize all of this but now. . . (His voice 
trails off as he mutters something about Women's 
Liberation. He begins reading through a rather 
thick book with her name on the cover.) Now let 
me see, Everything seems to be in order here. 
Family ties. Children. Deep faith. Let's see. 
Back here when you were twelve years old your 
piano teacher told you that if you worked 
diligently you could become a concert pianist. 


WOMAN: Yes. I have always enjoyed my music. I 
played for Primary, Relief Society. I never 
really had the time to work at my music, but 
people always said I was good. 


ANGEL: Umm, Yes, I see. But the record says 
you had the potential to be great. 


WOMAN: You mean a concert pianist?! I always 
felt I should study piano, but I was so busy 





and the Wngel 


“Next,” called the Recording Angel. 
A spirit stood in front of his desk, 
“Your name?" 


“Hannah Arminia, of the Sth Host, 23rd Princi- 
pality.” 


“May I see your certificate?" 


The record fluttered to the desk and rested 
beneath the eyes of the Recording Angel. He 
pursed his lips and nodded, 


“I see. Very good, very good indeed. You 
have an excellent record, Hannah.” He smiled at 
her. 


“Thank you, sir, I enjoyed my studies," she 
replied rather stiffly. 


“And now you are ready to leave us. With a 
record like this you have a wide choice of situa- 
tions. I'll do my best to find you a good 
berth.” The Angel paused and smiled at her. 
Hannah smiled faintly and wondered how many other 
departing spirits had been favored with this 
little joke. 


“First of all I'll ask if you made a Filial 
Agreement with any spirit. If so, we will try to 
place you in accordance with that agreement.” 


with the children. 
be a mother! 


I thought I was supposed to 


ANGEL: Oh, you were. You were. But you were 
to develop you talents, too. Remember Timothy 
4:147 “Neglect not the gift that is in you.” 
Surely you've heard the parable of the talents. 
You must account for all that has been given 
you. 


WOMAN: (Sighing) Yes. 
me——the talent that I had. 
the time. What can I do? 


It always nagged away at 
I just didn't take 


ANGEL: Well, let me see. (He thumbs through 
what looks like a college catalog.) Yes, I can 
still get you in Celestial Talent Development 
401. 


(The woman is ushered to what looks like a 
line-up for course registration. A second woman 
walks timidly toward the angel gatekeeper.) 


ANGEL: (Smiling) Step right up. We've been 
expecting you. Everything seems to be in order 
but. . .I do have a few questions, There seems 
to be a lot of spiritual strength in your 
family—-your husband, your children. But what 


about you? How's your testimony? 
WOMAN: Oh, fine, fine. My husband was stake 
president. He served an honorable mission. He 


always taught our family home evenings. Why, he 
read the Book of Mormon twelve times, prayed 


faithfully. He was really in tune with the 
Lord, 
ANGEL: (Puzzled) Yes, your husband did know the 


Lord. But I was asking about you. 

WOMAN: Well, I. . .er. « .ah. . «he was SO. + 
I didn't really think it was important. You 
know, he held the priesthood. He was entitled 
to revelation. 


Ah, a common misunderstanding I'm 
afraid. Your husband was entitled to revela~ 
tion, but so were you. You see, in the end each 
person must be responsible for his or her own 
salvation. Every person must pray, study, have 
a knowledge of the scriptures, and develop a 
personal relationship with Heavenly Father. In 
a way, it's like giving blood. No one can do it 
for you. Now if you'll come with me I'll sign 
you up for Individual Spiritual Development 301. 


ANGEL: 


(The angel is reading his record book when a 
third woman approaches.) 


Hannah Arminia 








"Yes, I did,” said Hannah. 


“If you will give me the name or names of the 
parties, we will look up the record.” Hannah 
gave him the name of her friend who before de- 
parting had promised to be her mother in the new 
world. The Recording Angel noted the name and 
signaled a nearby spirit to take the form. 

Hannah watched as he disappeared down a blue 
slope. There was a short pause in their conver— 
sation, and then the messenger reappeared, coming 
up the slope from the lower levels. 


“Ah, yes. It seems that your friend is now 
Rosa Hernandez. She lives in Mexico. She has 
four children, but--hmm—it looks as if she will 
not be having any more." The Angel saw the look 
of disappointment and confusion on Hannah's face 
and continued a little less brusquely. “I'm 
sorry, but these things happen quite often. The 
vagaries of earthly life are such that it is not 
always possible to grant positions in accordance 
with agreements entered into here.” 


“I see," said Hannah, composing herself. 
you tell me if she has received the gospel on 
earth?” 


“Can 


“As a matter of fact, she has. She and her 
family have recently joined the company of 
saints.” 


Hannah found this news comforting, but it 
could not entirely overcome the dismay she felt 
at this change in plans. She had been expecting 
to rely on her friend's strong faith and good 
sense in the new world. 


“I'm sorry,” said the Angel, “that we weren't 
able to fulfill your first choice of situation. 
Do you have any other preference that I might be 
able to help you with as to family or location?” 


Hannah's inclination had always been to play 
it safe. She was just as cautious this time. 


ANGEL: 
has been good. 


Your life ‘ 
Talents. 


I've been waiting for you, 


Faith. Family ties. 


Everything seems to be in order. If you'll just ( 
jog to the top of Celestial Peak and back, you f 
can be on your way. i 
WOMAN: Jog!! I'm 89 years old. A 

a 
ANGEL: (Looking over the top of his spectacles) b 
Not any longer. You don't look a day over 25, bed 
Your spirit body is eternally young, you know. . 
WOMAN: (A bit sheepishly) It wasn't considered i 
ladylike in my day. w 

1 
ANGEL: Ladylike! I've heard that word a thou- Pk 
sand times, but it just doesn't wash up here. tl 
Having a strong and healthy body has no gender. di 
Of course there are physical limitations, but 4 
every person is expected to maintain strength gi! 
and health as possible. Well, there is an open- I 


ing in Celestial Exercise 401. Of course with- 
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"If it's possible, I would like to be born into a 
family of saints. I'd like that very much. Any- 
where would do.” Her voice became more eager. 

“I want very much to stay close to what I've 
learned here.” 


The Angel looked as if he had expected this 
answer and sighed. “Unfortunately, Hannah, our 
current quota for LDS families was filled some 
time ago. You understand that there are many 
more qualified spirits than we have places for, 
and your request is a common one.” 


“Yes, well, I can understand that. 
someplace where the gospel is strong. Then I 
would have a good chance of hearing it. I'm sure 
I'd accept it the minute it was presented to me.” 


Perhaps 


“Your concern and desires are commendable,” 
replied the Angel. “But you must realize that we 
have quite a waiting list.” The Angel hesitated 
and then leaned forward, clasping his hands on 
the desk. “Frankly, we need spirits of your 
abilities to go to some of the other areas of the 
earth. We need the best spirits to go to the 
lands that are just opening up, where the gospel 
is just beginning to be preached and where much 
labor is yet to be done. And we have many areas 
that haven't heard the restored gospel at all 
yet. We need spirits like you there too." 


Disappointment, this time too strong to be 
suppressed, swept over Hannah's face. So this 
was the kind of choice she would have. No doubt 
the Angel was right, but she had wanted to stay 
close to the gospel throughout her earthlife. 

She thought her qualifications would have given 
her the privilege of making that choice. Now she 
didn't know what to say. 


“You can't know what will happen to you once 
you are on earth, Hannah, or what decisions you 


might make. Surety is a heavenly thing. There 
aren't any guarantees on earth. No matter where 







ll 





out bodies it is somewhat academic, but you get 
jome basic concepts anyway. ; 


The woman is ushered away. The angel greets a 
Ourth woman who seems very confident about her 
nterview.) 


GEL: You have an outstanding record. Remark- 
ble achievements in many areas. But I have 
been puzzling about it. Many hours of church 
work, scripture study, duty to family, talent 
development, even exercise. But there's some- 

I just can't put my finger on 


: (Looking sadly at the angel) I know what 
S missing. It's love. Love and joy. I didn't 
tnow how. I worked so hard. ... I did what I 
thought was my duty but. . .I resented it. I 

4 so much for my kids. Things they could have 
one for themselves, I guess, I thought I could 
hoe love that way. I wanted to somehow. 
tried, 


I place you, no matter where you go, you can't be 
safe. That is why you are going.” 


“Would you consider going to a nation in 
Asia?" asked the Angel. “We could use you in 
China. It's your decision, of course. You don't 
have to take my suggestion. But a quarter of the 
world's people live in China, so you can imagine 
how many spirits make this choice. You'll have a 
fairly good opportunity for education and 
development there, and when the gospel does 


come. . . 


“I'll go,” said Hannah quickly to cut short 
his apology. She felt her disappointment about 
to overwhelm her, yet simultaneously she recalled 
that once, long ago, she had had a lively inter- 
est in China. It had been a long time, and she 
had set her heart on other things since then, but 
once her studies of things Chinese had almost 
been a passion for her. 


The Angel resumed speaking. “It may not be 
what you expected, Hannah, but I'm sure you will 
see the wisdom of your calling to this assignment 
after your final interview with the Lord. I must 
say I am known to have made some unusually excel- 
lent placements.” He allowed himself a brief 
jmodest smile. “Well, here are your assignment 
Papers. If you will see my clerk you will be 
given your other appointments. I hope you will 
fare well in the new world." 


Nodding, Hannah took the proffered forms. Her 
eyes ran over the names of strange persons, 
strange places. Her new family, her new home. 
Anxiety began to give way to excitement, and as 
she turned away from the desk of the Recording 
Angel she was overtaken by a sense of adventure. 


"Next," the Recording Angel called. 


Nancy Leek 
Bakersfield, California 


ANGEL: Trying counts for a lot. If only people 
could understand. Service, devotion to duty, 
performance count for a lot, but they don't al- 
ways coincide with love. Of course service is 
often motivated by love, but sometimes people 
make the mistake of doing too much, trying too 
hard. Remember, efficiency is not necessarily 
effectiveness, success is not joy, accomplish- 
ment and performance are not love. The expres- 
sion of love often comes in the quiet times when 
duty and efficiency are forgotten; when two 
people—friend and friend, mother and child, 
husband and wife--take joy in affirming the best 
in one another, not for what they can do but 
simply for what they are. 

WOMAN: Is there a make-up class? 

ANGEL: Yes, there is. But there is a long 
waiting list, and even after people have 
finished it, they don't seem to understand. We 
pour in celestial grant money and place our best 
instructors there. It's got something to do 
with the lack of physical bodies, I think. The 
expression of love and the feeling of being 
loved depends a lot on physical contact—the 
touch of a cheek, an arm around the shoulder. 
That is the only way an infant can feel love. 
And of course between husband and wife. . .I 
don't know. Why don't you wait over there. 


(His voice trails off as he mutters something 
about the resurrection. One last woman 
approaches the angel gatekeeper. At first a bit 
timid, she is reassured by his smile of 
welcome.) 


ANGEL: I've been anxious to meet you. Your 
life has been an interesting one. It says in 
the record book that you received an injury at 
birth that left you physically handicapped. Yet 
you worked very hard and were able to finish 
high school. You even engaged in athletic 
events. 


WOMAN: (Nodding) I wasn't a champion but I 
always finished. It took so much effort for me 
to learn even the basic things. After high 
school I took a job as a recreational director 
for handicapped children. That's where I met my 
husband, He also taught at the school. 


ANGEL: Yes. And you thought a long time before 
you decided to have children, 


WOMAN: We prayed and counselled with many 
people. We felt the assurance that our children 
could be healthy and chat we could give them a 
good life, 
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ANGEL: And you did. You were close to the Lord 
throughout your life. You prayed with great 
faith and even read the Scriptures, one frus- 
trating page at a time. 


WOMAN: The example of the Savior's life meant 
so much to me and helped me minimize my own 
hardships. 


ANGEL: Your life has been one of great courage. 
You have shown great love to family, friends, 
and to the Lord. You have learned His will and 


heeded it. You have used your talents to the 
utmost, 
WOMAN: Talents? Why, I have no talents. Look 


at Sister Jensen with that marvelous voice; and 
Sister Smith, a gifted pianist; Sister Jones and 
her career; Sister Jackson, a gourmet cook; 
Sister Preston, a runner-up for Mrs. America. 


ANGEL: (Holding up his hand for silence) But 
those were not your talents. You see, each 
person is different and is only held accountable 
for what she is given. Your talents were your 
inner strengths—-great perseverance, courage in 
the face of adversity, and a seed of faith which 
grew to a mighty tree, You developed them to 
the fullest. The many other talents planned for 
you that were withheld because of the injury are 
waiting for you now. You'll have an eternity to 
work on them. Now let me escort you to our 
waiting room, 


(The angel and the woman enter a small waiting 
room at the end of another long hallway.) 


WOMAN: It's so beautiful. Am I the only person 
here? 
ANGEL: I believe you're the only person 


scheduled for this afternoon. 


WOMAN: Could my family wait with me? 


ANGEL: They're waiting on the other side. Your 
first meeting with Him is always alone. Just 
make yourself comfortable. There's a copy of 
the Celestial Times on the table there. He'll 
be right in. He never keeps you waiting. 


(The angel disappears through the veil and is 
gone.) 


Ellen Toronto 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 











Four nights ago, on July 20, Coleson Paul Rich 
was born. Thanks to the unorthodoxy and friend- 
ship of the obstetrician, I was witness to his 
birth. In my greens, I was official photog- 
rapher. Unofficially I was grandmother in on the 
most awesome transmutation in human experience. 
His mother pushed, the doctor worked deftly, his 
father and I watched. Mottled scalp, bluish 
head, frog-belly white face, turkey neck, chest, 
arms akimbo. . .A boy! Very much a boy! 


Lifeless. The cord a milk snake, snapped. 
Syringe into mouth. All of him dangling limp 
from the big gloved hands rearranging him. 
Breathe, little boy! Breathe! 

Then the life. His minute hand with bright 
pink nails opening. His lower lip curling. His 
tongue pushing out. His head back. Waaaaah! 
The chest rising, the arms coming up, feet kick- 
ing, arms flailing. A whiff of oxygen from a 
miniature mask. Into a blanket, handed to his 
father, me forgetting to snap what I came for. 


No. We all had what I came for. The wanted 
baby, alive and well. No--more. The magnanimous 
manifestation of life at its core, The Lord 


saying, “Let there be light,” and “It is good.” 


Transcended, I tried to tell on the phone what 
happened. It came out, “He's here, 7-10, just 
fine, so is Shelley.” But as I got into my car 
and turned up E Street to the high avenues 
overlooking the mountains, the valley, the city 
spangling in a hot July night, the tape in my 
stereo was Anna Moffo singing the aria with flute 
at the end of pucia, Act II. It was all the 
birds and streams and windsongs in trees of my 
whole life. Not a specific held in my head, only 
a giant rising and flowing like the tears in 
that room--that delivery room. 


Delivery? Deliverance? Delivered? I had 
been part of what makes clouds or the smell of 
rain or the rhythm of sleeping and waking up. My 
skin was the skin of the sky, my traveling 
flight, and my arrival as ongoing as prayer. I 
had been home, Where else was there to go? 


Emma Lou Thayne 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





Nature Out of Bounds 





I have developed a killer instinct. Just 
when I had overcome my aversion to spiders along 
came the gypsy caterpillar. These days I walk 
home in a zigzag path, eyes down, reflexes tuned 
to black squiggles on the grey asphalt. Bird- 
like, I've learned to distinguish a larva from a 
twig at a yard's distance, and with concentra- 
tion I can crush most of them without slowing my 
pace. It's all a matter of timing, knowing when 
to veer left and when to plunge straight ahead. 
Caterpillars on roads are easy targets. When 
crushed, they ooze a green gel, like toothpaste. 
Do I hear or only feel the crack of bursting 
tissue under my shoe? 


Like stepping over cracks to avoid breaking 
your mother's back, crushing caterpillars turns 
an ordinary walk into a moral conquest. It also 
breaks the normal rhythm of movement; an unin- 
formed observer might think a caterpillar- 
crusher drunk. I was a little embarrassed the 
other day when my son came up behind me in the 
car just as I was catching two fat specimens 
wriggling to the grassy verge at opposite an- 
gles. Nate looked puzzled at the width of my 
stride. 


"I was just stepping on caterpillars," I 
explained. 


“Oh,” he said, looking relieved. 
you were trying to avoid them.” In my family, 
I'm known as a bleeding heart. I feed birds, 
condemn war at the dinner table, and turn off 
the television set if I hear a lot of shooting. 
Maybe that's why the caterpillar invasion has 
been so hard for me to bear, It has undermined 
my optimism about human nature—and myself. 


“I thought 


Last spring before the ominous black ones 
arrived, I had grown quite fond of the ordinary 
brown-striped caterpillars that frequent our 
neighborhood. Watching my six-year-old daughter 
collect warm fuzzies in a shoe box reminded me 
of summer days in Idaho when I too was a col- 
lector of nature's gifts. I remember how it 
felt to hold a curled caterpillar in the cup of 
my hand. Last year Amy gave names to two of her 
favorites. She used to sit on the front porch 
and talk to them as she would a favorite doll or 
kitten. Out of respect for Herman and Catty, I 


cstrom a SBishop's Wife 


When my husband was called to be bishop of a 
BYU ward, I felt blessed and honored—and utterly 
panic-stricken. How could I, as imperfect as I 
knew I was, ever be a “bishop's wife"? 


Somehow, every bishop's wife I had ever known 
had had an aura of perfection. She radiated love 
and charity. She entertained graciously in her 
perfectly clean home, She always sat in the 
front of the chapel with her row of well-behaved 
children. 


On the other hand, I knew that I was selfish 
and slovenly and that my children invariably 
cried in sacrament meeting. The Lord must have 
made a mistake! Not about my husband—he would 
make a fine bishop--but He had seemingly 
forgotten that I was a part of the bargain. 


At first, it seemed that all I noticed were 
the problems. Surely, I thought, everyone will 
notice if my hair isn't combed right or if I have 
a run in my stocking. When my children fussed in 
the meeting, I felt everyone turn to stare. 


When David brought home unexpected guests, my 
house suddenly seemed to grow dust and grime, and 
all at once I noticed the pile of Cheerios under 
Emily's chair. I could serve delicious meals to 
my family all week, but the night I planned 
take-out chicken was sure to be the night David 
brought company home for dinner. 


When I wasn't feeling too visible, I was 
feeling invisible—and very isolated. My husband 
was absent more often than before--attending 
meetings or counseling. Even when he was home, 
his emotional energies often had already been 
spent serving the members of the ward, and I felt 
that I could not bother hia. 


On Sundays I felt especially lonely. Each 
Sunday I would dress the children, hustle them 
into the car, drag them through the parking lot, 
and settle them in their seats all by myself. If 
one cried during the meeting, I would often have 
to drag the whole line of them out to the hall 
after me. I would usually get a quick word from 
my husband before I bundled the little ones up 
again, herded them to the car, calmed their 
quarrels, fed them, and put them down for 
naps--all without the assistance I thought I 
needed from my husband. Besides feeling lonely, 
I felt sorry for myself. 


As the months stretched on, however, I began 
to see beyond myself. I saw my husband come home 
from giving blessings and counsel, the inspira~ 
tion still clinging to him. I saw our children's 
eyes as I explained what it meant to be Heavenly 
Father's helper here on earth. And, I saw myself 
grow as I gave my support and help. 


For instance, there were Mary and Jennifer, 
converts to the Church, lonely in the dorms, and 
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stepped around the first gypsy caterpillars that 
appeared on our street. 


The invasion destroyed all that. Even Amy 
has become wary, carefully inspecting potential 
specimens to determine if they are friend or 
alien. Last Sunday she ran to me after Relief 
Society all excited about a striped wooly draped 
across her wrist. “It's a good caterpillar!” 
she shouted. Two women beside me jumped as 
though she had displayed a Black Widow. 


In New England, the gypsy moth has no natural 
predator; it was accidentally introduced into 
this country from Europe, Last summer, larvae 
swept through thousands of acres of woodland, 
stripping oaks of their spring green, then mov- 
ing on to birches and maples and pines. By the 
end of June, miles of New England countryside 
looked like winter. At the height of the cater- 
pillar season, New Englanders not only feared 
for their trees but for their sanity. Can you 
imagine what it's like to see your screen door 
darkened with two-inch worms? 


The gypsy moth reached our part of New 
Hampshire for the first time last year, having 
established its reputation elsewhere. On moon- 
lit nights we heard the sound of rain as mature 
caterpillars deposited their droppings in the 
layered green of our trees. Mornings we swept 
up carpets of miniscule pellets, watching our 
canopy of oak leaves become a tangle of lace 
doilies and then a straggle of string. In July, 
rust-streaked pupae released a blizzard of 
moths. For days our woods were alive with the 
beauty of a snowstorm we knew would ravage Eden 
come spring. All winter I contemplated the yel- 
lowing egg masses d@posited on stone walls, 
stumps, telephone poles, and along the trunks of 
trees as far into the sky as the eye could see. 
I was fighting caterpillars long before they 
appeared. 


I do not kill for food. The wild stand of 
oaks, swamp maples, and hemlocks in our yard 
feeds only our spirits and can probably bear 
thinning. Yet if I could reach the hundreds of 
caterpillars still hanging by silken threads in 
our trees, I would crush them too. I kill to 
defend my own sense of orders I fear what the 
gypsy moth has taught me about the fragility of 
sentiment. 


Laurel T. Ulrich 
Durham, New Hampshire 


needing to know an LDS family. We had them in 
our home repeatedly. I ceased worrying about 
conforming to some ideal--I simply loved them. 
Then there was Emily--a beautiful, capable girl 
whom everyone envied, until the day she took an 
intentional overdose of drugs. As I sat by her 
hospital bed, holding her head as she vomited and 
vomited, I learned of discouragement deeper than 
I had known possible. 


Also there was joy: the joy of seeing young 
people plen and prepare for missions; the joy of 
watching them become adults with deeper under 
standings of what they want from their lives; the 
joy of watching my husband unite a couple in 
marriage, listening as he counseled them to be 
sealed in the temple, and watching their eyes as 
they promised one another to do so; the joy of 
knowing that my good husband, and even I, as 
“bishop's wife,” have helped to make these 
people's lives perhaps better than they might 
have been—that we have truly been serving the 
Lord. 


And with that joy, I have stopped worrying 
about what others may think of me, and I have 
stopped feeling sorry for myself. I only feel 
grateful that my Heavenly Father took a chance on 
me. 


Eliza H. Finch 
Provo, Utah 
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Exodus of firstborn 


Debris 

Was not scooped out 

Before he went away-—- 

His room preserves it all for good 
O1' Mom, 


So armed 

With trusty vac, 

Grab two big garbage cans 
And wade into his random 
Legacy: 


Silk shirt— 

Mad rage last year-- 

A crumpled heap of green with seven 
Unmatched socks, one rotten tennis 
Shoe. 


The old 

Gum-wrapper chain 

He made at Boy Scout Camp-- 
One mile long, the envy of 
The guys. 


A stack 

Of payroll stubs; 

His sophomore ID card; 

Black baseball cleats that ran for Little 
League. 


A wadded 

Piece Of music— 

Once his favorite song—— 
One dead harmonica, a guitar 
Pick. 


One book, 

Long overdue; 

His purple cap and gown; 

Red boots we loved him in at one 
Year old. 


A snapshot 

From the prom; 

Old smoked-up camping stove; 
A bunch of merit badges in 
A can. 


He leaves 

One broken ski, 

A dried-up orange peel, 

His mom with an expanding lump 
In throat. 


Betty A. Harvey 
Richland, Washington 


Sacrifice 


Our parents had dreams. 
It never occurred to us 
Since they always smiled. 


Mary J. Gibson 
Long Beach, California 


Mommy oesn’t 
Feel well 


Lord, my head aches. 
Throbs press to the 
pit of my stomach 
drum, drumming 

a melody of pain. 
And nobody cares. 


Children gather 
in the kitchen— 
they mess, break, dirty, 
and touch, touch, touch. 


Lord, my head swirls. 
Dizziness jellifies 
my legs, arms, will. 
And nobody cares. 


Phone rings-- 
husband is safe 
at work, 


Lord, I feel nausea, 
Waves suffocate me. 

They will not spill out. 
And nobody cares. 


Children play outside. 
They cry, fight, whine, 
keeping me awake 
with complaints. 


I need sleep, Lord. 

I cry like a baby 
because I hurt, 

I really hurt, 

And nobody really cares. 


Rubina Rivers Forester 
Hauula, Hawaii 
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Wilma 


Wilma will never be active 
because 

she has not the stomach 

for group quilt tying 

bric-a-brac making 

and other cultural refinements 
but 

she will take all of your kids overnight 

when you really need to get away 

and paint a masterpiece 

for your living room wall 

just for being her friend 


but Wilma will never be active 
because 
she has questions no one can answer in Sunday 
School 
and has not the moral fortitude required 
to make it through three continuous hours 
of meetings 
but 
she will stay up all night listening 
to your problems 
and include you with the rest of her family 
at Thanksgiving if you have no place to go 


but Wilma will never be active 
because 
she really enjoys her coffee 
sips a little wine now and then 
and plays bridge 
but 
she feels bad about disappointing her daughter 
newly returned from a mission 
who cries in fast meeting 
and prays that her mother will get active 
and spends a lot of time at the neighbor's 
discussing fellowshipping techniques 
that might work on Wilma 
but 
Wilma will never be active 


Paul Brown 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Separation, [Pivorce 


ANGER, FEAR, ANGER, 

SORROW 

They all go together so well 
They swirl around me 

They don't swallow me 

But they are there 

Always, 

If only they could engulf me 
It would seem to be 

Relief 

But they just encompass 

All the air around me, 


Karen Howard 
Boise, Idaho 


Mother 


Though veils 

mask my memory 

and apostasies 

erase 

the past, 

I will hold fast 

to this feeling 

that there is another-——- 
a woman of perfect intelligence, 
4 woman of perfect love, 
a woman of perfect power 

who reigns with Father above, 


O Mother, 

Who are You? 
Where are You? 
What do You do? 
Why can't I know You, too?—-— 
This great 
Maternal Mystery 
has 

the orphan 

in me 

sealed--~ 

until 

you are 
revealed, 


Denise Tucker 
Forest, Virginia 
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The official purpose of our pilgrimage to 
Nauvoo was to celebrate, with a group of like- 
minded women, the anniversary of the founding of 
the Relief Society. Since Nauvoo is nowhere, it 
took a national airline, a commuter prop plane, ¢ 
city bus, a Trailways bus, a cab, and a mile wall 
to get me to the Nauvoo House where we were to 
stay. Nauvoo House sits on the banks of the 
Mississippi across the street from the log cabin 
where Joseph and Emma first lived when they came 
to Nauvoo. Envisioned as a hotel, it was only 
finished and used as such after Joseph's death. 
In spite of travel fatigue and a twisted ankle 
and shinsplints from jogging, a moonlit walk witt 
Linda Newell, Marilyn White, and some fireflies 
was a perfect introduction to our slightly unreal 
world of “Women Only.” More brisk walks with 
Linda during the next few days aggravated the 
shinsplints, but were otherwise very satisfying, 
as we discussed historical dirt, prophets, polyg- 
amy, Nauvoo, and our families. 


Our first planned event, a Nauvoo tour the 
following afternoon in the rain, was led by Nancy 
Richards Clark, who was involved in the early 
stages of the restoration. Historic Nauvoo in 
its restored state looked lovely—-too lovely to 
me. The decaying, ruined homes brought me closer 
to Nauvoo's original inhabitants than did the 
rebuilt homes with their prim flower gardens, 
lush lawns, and anachronistic gas meters. 


That evening we met in the room over Joseph 
Smith's store to introduce ourselves to each 
other, and to meet our ancestors who had begun 
the Relief Society there years before. As each 
woman spoke, we saw a sample of the wit, insight, 
commitment to the Church, and concern for Mormon 
women that became so evident as our pilgrimage 
progressed. To meet our ancestors, we watched 
Maureen Ursenbach Beecher's readers’ theatre 
about the organizing of the Relief Society. 


The next day included a flip-chart 
presentation by Diane McKinney Kellogg and Kate 
Kirkham, experts in the field of organizational 
behavior, on the subject of effecting change, 
followed by small-group discussions. Jill Mulvay 
Derr gave a description of Sarah Kimball and a 
tour of her home, the most recently restored. We 
listened to Linda Newell place the Smiths, 
particularly Emma, in this Nauvoo setting. We 
gathered to have Cathy Stokes lead us in singing 


The feeling of warmth, intimacy, and beauty 
provided by the sound of violins, violas, and 
recorder against the high ceiling, wooden beams, 
massive fireplace, and brass chandeliers of the 
parlor of the Phillips Brooks House, with the 
arched windows looking out onto the rainy grey of 
Harvard Yard, was fitting conclusion to the 
Association for Mormon Letters (AML) meetings 
held in Boston on June 4-5, 1982. 


The opening session, held Friday evening in 
the Great Hall of Boston's Faneuil Hall, where 
early patriots debated “Liberty and the Rights of 
Man," featured “Issues in Mormon Writing: A 
Panel of LDS Editors.” Moderated by Steven 
Sondrup from BYU, the panel included Nancy 
Dredge, Linda Collins, and Sue Paxman (Exponent 
rr); Kevin Barnhurst (Benson Institute); Eugene 
England, Mary Bradford, and Lavina Fielding 
Anderson (Dialogue); and Lorie Winder (Sunstone). 
The panel discussed such issues as how honest can 
and should the publications they represent be; 
the extent of any censorship by themselves as 
editors of these publications; if there were any 
issues that they did not feel, as a matter of 
editorial policy, their publication could (or 
should) deal with; the tension between dealing 
with potentially negative issues versus the chal- 
lenge of trying to express the most positive and 
profound feelings of the gospel and our culture; 
the tension between amateurism and professional- 
ism; and the various audiences that the publica~ 
tions were trying to reach. 


Four papers were presented the following day 
in Cambridge. Brian Ward from the University of 
Virginia discussed the tension between presenting 
only the gospel ideal in literature or presenting 
a reflection of reality in his paper, “The 
Privileged Criteria in Literary Evaluation.” He 
dealt with the problem of merely instructing 





—both traditional Mormon hymns, such as “Come, 
Come, Ye Saints,” and hymns Cathy chose from her 
pre-Mormon background, such as “Were You There 
When They Crucified My Lord." I became less and 
less able to sing around the lump in my throat. 
For an hour, I was free from all the cynicism and 
disappointment I often feel in Church gather- 
ings. I joyfully, tearfully, worshipped my Lord 
in peace with people I loved. 


That evening, Laurel T. Ulrich presented an 
analysis of the religiosity of American women in 
the nineteenth century. Laurel had found that 
Mormon women's religious involvement paralleled 
that of American women in general. They had 
manifested good works through benevolent socie~ 
ties similar to the Relief Society. We learned 
that the Relief Society is one of the oldest wom- 
en's organizations in the nation, but five or six 
are older. Laurel also discovered that Mormon 
women had displayed gifts of the spirit, had 
preached and proclaimed God's word, and had 
officiated in the Church's rituals, However, 
our discussion brought out that in each category 
but the first, Mormon women's involvement has 
been limited in comparison with other American 
religious women's. 
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readers or allowing them to participate vicari- 
ously in other people's struggles and adversi- 
ties. His literary concept was expanded by 
Nicholas Shumway from Yale in his paper, “Search- 
ing For Perplexities.” Shumway's paper explored 
the idea of making our lives more vital and 
spiritually interesting by giving a critical 
inquiry (critical in terms of a searching, thor- 
ough investigation rather than mere application 
of disapproving labels) to all information coming 
into our religious and spiritual lives (whether 
scriptorial or secular) by exploring the context 
in which the information was given, who the 
speaker was, and who the intended audience was. 
Tony Kimball from Bentley College presented “The 
Mirror of Stupidity: Mormon Political Writing.” 
The as yet unfinished paper examined, with a 
tinge of humor, what Kimball refers to as the 
“conspiratorial writers” from both the right and 
left side of the political spectrum, Kimball 
argued that most conspiratorial writers simply 
cannot accept the “loose ends” in life and there- 
fore ascribe better organization and achievement 
of purpose to the ubiquitous “they” than most of 
us manage to achieve in our own lives. Mary 
Bradford ended the morning session by giving “A 
State of The Union: Dialogue and Mormon Writing; 
A Farewell,” in which she reflected on her time 
as Dialogue 's editor before she and Lester Bush 
transferred it to a new group of editors. 





During this discussion, as with every 
scheduled activity, informal groups—sometimer 
even the discussion leaders--peeled themselves 
off from the rest to talk. This group gradually 
dissolved into two's and three's and six's. This 


part of the pilgrimage was like a teenage slum- 
ber party. We laughed, ate, and talked until 
absurd hours, But unlike those parties of my 
youth, which focused on our relationships with 
males (relationships that were largely fantasy), 
this party focused on our relationships with 
ourselves, other women, our Church, and our God. 


We ended our pilgrimage the next morning with 
a meeting wherein anyone could share whatever she 
was moved to. We gathered our chairs in a circle 
on the banks of the Mississippi on a morning 
newly brilliant after three days of rain near the 
place where Joseph and Emma had lived and Emma 
had died. Thoughts of our heritage made our 
hearts soar. Indeed, before we started, Lavina 
Fielding Anderson announced that a mysterious 
pair of shoes had been found and postulated that 
they may have belonged to Emma, (Unfortunately, 
they said “Airstep” on the insole.) 


A beautiful, sincere prayer set the tone for 
that meeting. Emma Lou Thayne reflected on arri- 
vals and departures: birth and death, geographi- 
cal comings and goings, reunions and partings, 
and states of mind entered and left behind. All 
of these had affected us during our pilgrimage. 


Most who spoke expressed gratefulness for hav- 
ing been in this honest, open, and accepting 
group that had explored many thought-provoking 
ideas and shared a warm camaraderie. Someone 
responded that there were probably plenty of 
others out there with whom we should share the 
commonality we felt here. 


I felt a marvelous spirit of love for these 
women and was not the only one who took some of 
the Kleenex that we passed around to wipe eyes 
and noses. We closed by singing and praying, and 
after hugs all around, we began our journeys 
home. 


Melodie M. Charles 
Arlington, Virginia 


The Saturday afternoon session, held in the 
parlor of the Phillips Brooks House in Harvard 
Yard, was rich in word images, laughter, and 
sharing of feeling. An eloquent essay by Eugene 
England poignantly described how the "fear of 
being” he felt while growing up in the safety of 
the wheat browns and sage greens of southern 
Idaho was transferred over the years to grappling 
with the problems of food for Poland, solidarity 
leaders jailed in unheated cells, the attempted 
assassination of the Pope, children born with 
deformities caused by chromosomal deficiencies, 
and his mother-in-law dying from cancer. A 
change of mood came with Jaroldeen Edwards’ hu-~ 
morous account of going into labor with her tenth 
child while on a cross-country flight from Short 
Hills, New Jersey, to Los Angeles. Poetry was 
read by Bruce Young from Harvard; Dani Beazer, 4 
BYU sophomore who won last year's BYU Honor 
Society poetry contest; and Thomas Asplund, whose 
poetic description of Salt Lake City (“Zion on a 
thunderhead of flowers and trees") gave pause 
("The ivory towers have been replaced with pil- 
lars of salt/ Moroni now has something besides 
heaven to look up to”). Meg Munk from Arlington, 
Virginia, read an intriguing original story, and 
Mary Lou Prince's musical composition for strings 
and recorder amplified the rich feelings of the 
afternoon, 


The tone of the entire conference was inti- 
mate, sharing, and alive. It was marked by the 
joyous meetings of old friends; the rainy grey 
setting of Boston, Cambridge, and Harvard Yard 
only served by contrast to heighten those feel~ 
ings. As Mary Bradford stated in summing up the 
conference, the quality of the conference gives 
“quite a hope for the future of Mormon arts and 
letters.” 


Mary P. McGee 
Virginia Beach, Virginia 
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Women of a Certain Age: The Midlife Search For 
Self, by Lillian B. Rubin, New York: Harper 
and Row, 1979, 309 pages, $10.95. 


Lillian Rubin's credentials justify attention 
from women of any age. They emerge from her per- 
sonal experience with a midlife crisis and from 
her subsequent return to college, leading to a 
Ph.D. and her current position as a research 
sociologist at the Institute for the Study of 
Social Change, University of California at 
Berkeley. She is also a practicing marriage 
counselor and child therapist. 


Material for this book was gathered through 
in-depth interviews with 160 representative 
women. She eschewed the so-called hard data 
approach of charts and graphs because this method 
fails to reveal the complexities facing women in 
their forties. Nevertheless, over eighty pages 
of meticulous footnotes and an extensive biblio- 
graphy verify her scholarship. 


Dr. Rubin's thesis is that women are cul- 
turally conditioned to be submissive, nurturing 
and caring. Thus they receive validation only 
through others. When the empty nest terminates 
the need for such nurturing, women face an iden- 
tity crisis: “What will I do for the next thirty 
years of my life?" They see themselves as incom 
plete human beings because the “masculine” side 
of their personalities has been repressed. Rubin 
Proposes that to become whole, women require 
significant work for pay. 


The book views this dilemma from many angles. 
The first myth the author wishes to challenge is 
that women are upset only because the children 
leave home. Instead, most women are more than 
ready to lay down the responsibility, anxiety, 
and exhaustion of raising children. Even for 
those whose families have not turned out well, 
the grief is mitigated by having the children out 
of the house. 

However, empty rooms beget new concerns: “Who 
am I?" 


“Outside the family who would notice if I just 
stopped existing?” (p. 115). 


“Motherhood self-destructs in twenty years” 
(p. 120). 


“People say it's time to live for me, now, but 
what if you don't know how, after all these 
years, or if you're not sure who you are?” (p. 
127). 


Most women do not regret their basic choice, al- 
though some wish they had married later, con- 
tinued college, lived on their own for a while, 
traveled. But now, faced with their own outworn 
past and an uncertain future, many also report 
testy or withdrawn husbands, kids who feel abused 
by any reduction in services, parents who clamor 
for attention. If aterm paper takes precedence 
over long-accepted mother-delivered chores, the 
air is heavy with discontent. Not only does a 
woman get mixed signals from within and from her 
near and dear, but the world outside is hostile 
and youth-oriented. Her skills, if any, are 
likely rusty or out of date. 


A woman facing these tensions may respond in 
many ways: 


“She may rage, rebel, nag, become depressed. 
But each threat [of non-conformity] replays 
her earliest childhood fears--she complies 
with the wishes of those on whom she must 
depend" (p. 154). 


Rubin believes that depression is the ultimate 
form of rebellion for those pre~conditioned to 
passivity and dependence. Braver souls affirm, 
“Enough! There's got to be more to life than hot 
flashes and headaches" (p. 55). Working women 
make the transition more easily, since they have 
already been accepted and needed as wage earners, 
On the other hand, executive-type volunteers find 
difficulty in translating skills into paid work. 
They are not content with the minimum wage. 


Still, some are taking chances. 


“It's frightening, sure. If my husband 
decides he's had it, I can't make it on my 
own, yet. Maybe I never will. I don't know. 
I know it's taking a big chance—but it's the 
only way. I keep telling my daughter, do it 


SPEECH CONTINUED 


Brother Nibley is, I feel, correct. We have 
not asked for the spiritual gifts, and thus we 
have denied them, We are all, I think, aware of 
the dangers of the improper seeking of and exer- 
cise of the spiritual gifts, the dangers of being 
deceived, the dangers of wanting to be “conspic— 
uously” holy instead of genuinely consecrated, 
the risks of emotional exploitation and spiritual 
pornography, and of playing the “I am a spiritual 
giant” game, There's also the very real question 
that could be asked, “But why do we need them? 

_ What would we do with them?” 


I think that asking that question is a confes- 
_ sion. How could we explain the need for literacy 
to a person who has never seen a book and feels 
no need for records that extend behind his or her 
memory? Most of us have, however, either experi- 
enced the gift of healing in our lives or know of 
those who have, Let us ask those individuals if 
the gift is one they would dispense with. 


Furthermore, as I study the scriptures, I am 
Struck by the way in which the roles our society 
finds desirable shape and define what we identify 
4s our spiritual natures, Women in the Church 
today are assigned to be teachers, auxiliary exe- 
cutives, visiting teachers, neighbors, and even 
wives and mothers—but what of previous gener— 
ations and dispensations when a woman could also 
be a prophetess and a priestess? Is it possible 
that these roles could still exist for women pre- 
pared to fill them? 


I feel very strongly that the relationship be- 
tween spiritual authority and institutional au- 
thority has become lopsided in recent genera- 
tions—that we are first given callings and then 
we seek for the spiritual skills and gifts we 
need to fulfill those callings, experiencing gen- 
Mine growth but frequently losing the new talents 
when we are released from the calling. I be= 
lieve, however, that if women were spiritually 
quipped to serve, opportunities would be created 
to match capabilities-and that we could offer the 
Lord our strengths as well as our inadequacies, 
People I know who have sought and received the 
gift of charity do not need an assignment to ex- 


ercise it, for it overflows any calling they re- 
ceive. But these people are also likely to re- 
ceive callings. 


One of the women who has become a spiritual 
mentor for me has been Elmina S, Taylor, a con- 
vert who, during the first four years of her mar- 
riage, never lost faith in the promise made to 
her through the gift of tongues that she would 
have a family. She bore seven children and was 
later called to become the first general presi- 
dent of the Young Women's Mutual Improvement 
Association. When she died, Joseph F. Smith 
Preached the main sermon. He had been associated 
with Elmina since 1880 when he had become first 
assistant to the general YMMIA superintendent. 

He was now not only its general superintendent 
but president of the Church as well. Announcing 
rather tartly that “it is not my custom to speak 
Praise of our departed loved ones,” he made an 
exception to his own rule and characterized 
Elmina as “one of the few in the world” who 
walked by “the light within her” instead of by 
“borrowed light. . . -Therefore,” he said, “she 
had power among her associates and her sisters. 
She was legitimately the head of the organization 
over which she was called to preside. She 
borrowed no influence from others. She bore her 
own influence upon the minds of those with whom 
she was associated.” 


A great deal has been said in recent years 
about women and power. I suggest that we follow 
Elmina's example and seek the power of personal 
righteousness, power from on high, power in 
testimony, and power in the Lord Jesus Christ. I 
was impressed by the Lord's commandment to Oliver 
Cowdery when he was experimenting with transla- 
tion to “trifle not with these things; do not ask 
for that which you ought not.” This warning 
could be a frightening one, but the next sentence 
urges, “Ask that you may know the mysteries of 
God" (D&C 8:10-11). 


The Lord promised Joseph and Oliver that they 
should “both have according to your desires, for 
ye have both joy in that which ye have desired” 
(D&C7:8). It is significant to me that their joy 
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now, don't wait until you are forty-three. 
It's harder to take chances then” (p. 185). 


In these strong women one senses a certain 
harshness. Apparently, stress is the price to be 
paid in this struggle between the need for secur— 
ity and the need for self-realization. 


“I know what is positive in my woman's world 
--it is more humane, more human in the best 
positive meaning of that word. I have always 
known, always said--that I would never change 
places with a man--But I have always known 
what this society values--it is not the life 
qualities and attributes that belong to the 
world of women that take the highest value 
prizes"(p. 210 - italics mine). 


The italicized sentence above sums up my 
reason for some uneasiness with this book. If 
the competitiveness and aggression of men have 
led our culture into deep trouble--and I believe 
they have—then to win Rubin's piece of the mas- 
culine pie is a stop-gap measure, a shameful 
sharing in an unenlightened hubris that can only 
lead to a further decline, 


Men, too, may be culturally conditioned to 
assume burdensome stereotypic roles that create 
unfortunate results emerging at midlife. The 
author suggests, almost parenthetically, that it 
is fathers who really suffer from the empty nest, 
With all of their energies locked into bread win- 
ning they discover, in their forties, that they 
Have never known their children. Rubin goes so 
far as to say, "There is nothing natural about 
mothers being care-givers and fathers being 
money~givers,” 


If families are forever, then the very real 
problems of mid-life crisis for both men and 
women should be addressed in a family context. 
Appropriately, the author points out that there 
are no simple solutions, no pat answers for a 
very real problem, one which currently generates 
untold amounts of guilt, fear and pain. For 
women, I find very appropriate an unidentified 
quote that I should like to think stems from Dr. 
Rubin herself: “Whatever women do must be con- 
sistent with their highest feminine values.” 


Helen Candland Stark 
Salem, Utah 


confirmed the righteousness of their desire, that 
their joy was the reason the Lord granted them 
their desire. It reinforces my idea that the 
seeking of happiness is a spiritually healthy 
thing to do and corroborates my experience that 
happiness characterizes righteousness. 


I feel that we may have circumscribed our 
limits too narrowly, Our birthright is joy not 
weariness, courage not caution, and faith not 
fear. By covenant and consecration, may we claim 
it. 
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« » «there is nothing made by nature or by 
man that doesn't deserve to be looked at 
particularly.” William Saroyan 


My life as wife and mother now reaches back 
forty years, thirty-six of them influenced by 
Mormon concepts of home and family. Midway 
through this career, I wrote an account of one 
day in my life. (That fall, Julie, the youngest 
of our seven children, entered first grade, 
giving me a few daytime hours to myself--the 
first in twenty years.) 


I am glad I wrote this account when I did 
because it may be a more objective one than could 
be written now to defend my choice--the tradi- 
tional role of wife and mother. I am glad that 
it was written, as President Kimball-urges, 
“while it [was] fresh and while the true details 
[were] available.” 


Answering the 5:30 alarm, I begin another busy 
morning: six school lunches to be made, break- 
fast to be served in two shifts, children to be 
called, husband to be driven to the station, the 
morning headlines to be scanned--the clock always 
ten minutes ahead of me. Once it gets underway, 
though, I like morning. Despite the scurry and 
flurry, I am alert and aware of life flowing 
through me and around me. I see Tommy at his 
homework at the dining room table, and somehow I 
see more than this one boy doing his assignment. 


I line up six lunch sacks, put names on them, 
and begin to treat them individually: no apple 
for John or Julie, peanuts for Tom and Peter, a 
bigger box of raisins for David, two sandwiches 
for John (always with mayonnaise), no butter on 
Christine's bread. There are only four pieces of 
cake left. I decide who will have them by think- 
ing who would receive the most pleasure and who 
needs it most to keep from getting hungry. 


Julie leaves for school, all delighted expec— 
tancy, lunch sack in one hand, school book in the 
other, face shiny clean, hair brushed with more 
attention to the front than the back. At the 
first of the year, I made it a point to be at the 
window as the school bus went by so we could spot 
each other and wave. But lately she has decided 
she wants to walk to school, and so I watch her 
run down the hill. She has outgrown the need to 
look back for a good-bye wave. She closes the 
front door with more finality now and seems to be 
able to put home behind her until she opens the 
front door in the afternoon. 


It is 8:15 and the hours stretch ahead with no 
one else's immediate needs to consider, It is a 
day with no meetings or projects. It is a day to 
loaf and invite my soul. I finish the morning 
paper. I think the pictures excellent this 
morning--Julie Nixon's tears, Jackie Kennedy 
walking along the beach, the President-elect 
playing piggy-back with his daughter. I read 
about the closest election in fifty years. 


I put on a record--Schumann's Rhenish 
Symphony-~and listen as I go about straightening, 
making beds, putting dishes in the dish washer, 
cleaning the bathroom. Heavy fog covers the out- 
side world, closing me in with the music. 


The second load is in the washer as I leave in 
the car for the library and the grocery store. 
For once I will have all the time I want at the 
library. It occurs to me that I might share my 
love of poetry with the children, so I choose 
Isabel J. Peterson's First Book of Poetry which 
contains many of my favorites. I also choose a 
Saroyan novel and two Christmas books, 


I don't always enjoy grocery shopping, but 
this morning I'm in the mood for it, filling my 





cart with grapefruit (everyone's hungry for it), 
oranges, apples, bananas, celery, cabbage (a big 
head for 94), butter lettuce and red lettuce, 
bacon, ground beef, bologna. (I'm jubilant to 
find it for 294 a pound and buy the limit, 5 
pounds.) 


Back home, I put away groceries, put the last 
load in the dryer, then eat lunch as I start 
reading Saroyan. For two glorious, uninterrupted 
hours I read Papa, You're Crazy, The narrator is 
the author's eleven-year-old son, The thought of 
David, our eleven-year-old son, enriches the book 
for me. 


I finish the book and have a little nap before 
the children start coming from school. Julie 
comes first, and it seems like the time to talk 
about poetry. 


“Do you know what poetry is, Julie?” 
“No.” 


“You know that some words rhyme with each 
other.” 


"Yes." 


“Words don't always rhyme in poetry but when 
words are put together in a beautiful way, like a 
song, only spoken rather than sung--we call it 
poetry. Would you like to have me read some of 
it to you?” 


She is enthusiastic. So while we sit at the 
kitchen table and she eats a dish of ice cream, I 
have the unspeakable thrill of opening the door 
of poetry. We read first about a cat: 


The black cat yawns, 
Opens her jaws, 
Stretches her legs, 
And shows her claws. 


Then we read A, A, Milne's “Puppy and I" and 
another that begins “I think mice/ Are rather 


nice.” Then we are ready for something more 
serious. She likes “The Pasture” by Robert 
Frost. 


“Do you know what a pasture is, Julie?” 


"Yes, it is a field where animals eat the 
grass.” 


And she listens, wide-eyed: 


I'm going out to clean the pasture spring; 
I'll only stop to rake the leaves away. 


I shan't be gone long--You come too. 
“Do you want to hear more, Julie?” 
"Oh yes.” 


So we read about people--de la Mare's "Gypsy 
Jane” and "Tired Tim" and one of my special 
favorites, Millay's “Portrait by a Neighbor." We 
read about fairies. “I like fairies!” Julie 
Says. 


There are fairies at the bottom of our 
garden. ... 


“There aren't really, are there?” 


“No, just something to pretend, This next 
one's about the wind. Have you ever seen the 
wind, Julie?" She thought awhile and shook her 
head. I read Christina Rossetti's “Who has seen 
the wind?” 


We begin reading poems about snow, and Julie 
asks if she can dance to them. We move into the 
bedroom. She takes off her shoes. I sit in the 
rocking chair and read a poem called “Falling 
Snow" while Julie acts it out, the top of the 
double bed her stage. We do Robert Frost's 
“Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening,” but the 
one we like best is Elinor Wylie's “Velvet 
Shoes.” 


Let us walk in the white snow 
In a soundless space; 

With footsteps quiet and slow, 
At a tranquil pace, 
Under veils of white lace. 


I shall go shod in silk, 
And you in wool, 

White as a white cow's milk, 
More beautiful 
Than the breast of a gull. 


We shall walk through the still town 
In a windless peace; 

We shall step upon white down, 
Upon silver fleece, 
Upon softer than these. 


We shall walk in velvet shoes: 
Wherever we go 

Silence will fall like dews 
On white silence below, 
We shall walk in the snow. 


“What is velvet?" 


“It's a soft material--like my skirt--only 
this velvet is white.” 


We look at the lace on my slip to remind us 
what lace is. And Julie walks in velvet shoes 
under white lace while I read the poem over and 
over again, 


Peter comes home next, calling, “Mom, I'm 
home!" and goes right out to play. David brings 
a friend home and starts to teach him Scrabble-— 
and when the friend has to leave, David and I 
have a game-~an enthusiasm we share. 


Christine comes home tired, and stretches out 
on the bed while I tell her of my adventure with 
Julie and poetry and my discovery of the Saroyan 
book. She agrees to sleep for a couple of hours 
if she can go to the homecoming game. John comes 
home, hungry for “a million hamburgers.” Julie 
is hungry for pudding, so we try a new custard 
pudding mix; it goes well--too well and too fast. 
Tom comes home from a Cub Scout meeting just in 
time to eat with us. 


Tomorrow is a school holiday. Everyone feels 
relaxed and festive, so we eat watching TV. 
Bowls of popcorn, hunks of cabbage, and grape- 
fruit halves (I said we are hungry for it; we 
can't wait "til breakfast) round out the menu. 


I meet the 6:27 train, arriving at exactly the 
moment LeRoy reaches the station entrance. He, 
too, is hungry for a million hamburgers but 
settles for a bologna sandwich, some lettuce, 
grapefruit, and a very small dish of custard 
pudding. Julie and I want to repeat our poetry- 
dance for Daddy. He lies on the bed while Julie 
walks in her white velvet shoes right next to 
him, and the snow falls all around in a veil of 
white lace. He likes it very much and calls it 
one of the most beautiful dances he has ever 
seen. 


LeRoy and I spend from 8:00 to 11:00 helping 
can tomato juice at the Church cannery in Redwood 


City. It's a dark, dank, clammy, steamy busi- 
ness. Three hours seem forever. My shoulders 
ache. My feet are numb with cold. I sort toma- 
toes. I put full cans into the steamer. I take 


my turn filling cans, ladling out the red, steam 
ing brew. I get a feeling of what it would be 
like to earn my living this way. 


We get in the car. The heater feels good; we 
are too tired to talk. Nothing is ever so good 
as a hot bath, clean linen on a firm bed in a 
dark, cool room, and sleep. 


This was my day. Was it typical? Were all 
days as happy and free from frustration? Was any 
day typical in those infinitely varied and de- 
manding days of providing a home for a houseful 
of children? 


Agda Harlow 
Provo, Utah 
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Dear Sisters: 


In working with Ida Smith and the Women's 
Research Institute at BYU (from which I gradu- 
ated without a diamond, and where my husband now 
attends school), I have become familiar with 
your exciting publication. Please send me 
information about how I can subscribe! 


I'm sorry to report that just as you reported 
in 1974, the pervasive idea at BYU is that most 
women are there for their “Mrs. Degrees." How- 
ever, Sister Smith and her colleagues are start- 
ing to make a difference. Last fall, a Women in 
Science lecture series was held [see the Winter 
1982 issue of Exponent II, pp. 9-10], and 
another is planned for this spring[see this 
issue, pp. 5-6]. Women's Week activities are in 
their 6th or 7th year (not sure about that!). 
Yet, at the same time, the first “Women of the 
Y" calendar was printed this year, putting BYU 
coeds in the "pinup" mode, even if they are 
dressed to LDS standards. (The Bookstore on 
campus is selling the calendars, in spite of 
pressure from the Research Institute and 
others.) So, there is still a way to go, but 
the problems are being recognized. 


Thanks so much for your fresh ideas and depth 
of thought. I'll look forward to hearing from 
you soon, 


Cari B. Clark 
Provo, Utah 








Dear Exponent II: 


Mary Louise Johnson's account of her pre-law 
inner turmoils and external judgments ("All 
Dressed Up and Going Someplace,” Exponent rr, 
Fall 1981, p. 5) was uncomfortably familiar to 
me. For hours after I read the article the 
subject stayed on my mind. Now, long past Miss 
Johnson's position and nearly four years out of 
BYU Law School, I have faced the challenges and 
joys that accompany the juggling of marriage, 
pregnancies, small children, heavy church 
involvement, and the practice of law. 


Great pride and satisfaction came from help- 
ing clients, but I also know the guilt that 
accompanies leaving a small baby and the discom 
fort of having to fire a babysitter who lives in 
the ward whom you'll be facing each Sunday 
thereafter. I also will not soon forget the 
pain endured as I sat at counsel table during a 
longpostponed custody battle suffering from 
strong abdominal cramps in fear of a possible 
miscarriage. Throughout that entire pregnancy I 
practiced full-time, cared for my one-year-old 
son, and served as Young Women's President. 
Meanwhile, my systems analyst husband worked 
60-70 hour work weeks while acting as ward 
Executive Secretary. 


It has not been easy,’ but it has been very 
rewarding. Now with two small children I am 
handling very few cases and enjoying spending 
more time at home. 


As the only attorney (male or female) in my 
stake, I am without peer role models in the 
immediate LDS community. I appreciate the dedi- 
cation of the staff of Exponent II for providing 
a vehicle for the sharing of experiences such as 
Sister Johnson's. As a faithful reader since 
the beginning of Exponent II, I thank you for 
providing role models and peers that I and 
others have needed but often never known. 


Barbara Walker Murdock 
Euless, Texas 


Dear Editor: 


Regarding the idea of the Frugal Housewife--I 
think women should see themselves as generous, 
productive, creative, imaginative, independent-- 
and not any more frugal than they have to be. 


Jane Layton Stromquist 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Dear Editors: 


I cannot say that I always enjoy Exponent II, 
but it does seem to get read faster than any 
other publication in the house, and it always 
causes me to think. I appreciate your dedica- 
tion and the work required for the publication, 


Susan Griffiths Pynes 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Dear Editors: 


The reviews of Sonia Johnson's book, From 
Housewife to Heretic, in the Spring Exponent IT 
interested me as I compared them to my own 
reaction to the book. Neither reviewer 
mentioned a few things that bothered me. 


I found the book interesting in that I gota 
better picture of Sonia's background and how she 
arrived at the positions she later took. I 
disagreed with many of the things she said about 
the Church; in fact, as I was reading about the 
events leading up to her excommunication, I felt 
as if we were in two different worlds—her 
church was not my church, at least not as I had 
experienced it. 


I was bothered by her extremely negative tone 
towards all Church leaders, both local and 
general authorities. I was particularly turned 
off by her attitude towards women who are loyal 
to the prophet and follow his counsel and that 
of other church leaders—she refers to them dis- 
paragingly as “fembots” (female robots) and 
apparently feels that they are totally dominated 
by their priesthood leaders. I resent that! 
Perhaps some LDS women are, but the many I know 
most certainly are not. Johnson seems to be- 
lieve that it's impossible to be a liberated 
woman and an active, loyal Mormon at the same 
time. 


Perhaps other readers had similar reactions. 


Ann Woodbury 
Shelby, Ohio 


Dear Exponent IT: 


I just had to write to tell you how helpful 
you have been lately. As a Relief Soceity pres- 
ident I am indebted to you for helping me focus 
on the true concerns and needs of the sisters I 
work with and for the inspiration that has been 
central to successful homemaking meetings. My 
counselors and I were very skeptical of the arts 
and crafts approach to homemaking that has dom 
inated our ward for years. We were convinced 
that learning how to make something from an old 
Clorox bottle just wasn't what the Lord had in 
mind, so we've struck off onto a new path with 
classes that have some meat to them. One of our 
latest classes was entitled “Property Law and 
the Homemaker in Tennessee,” inspired by your 
series on the topic. We've had priesthood 
holders mention they'd like to attend homemaking 
meeting and that they're happy that their wives 
are learning skills that actually foster better 
homemaking. 


I have personally subscribed to the Exponent 
almost as long as I have been a member of the 
Church, about ten years. Laurel Ulrich sent me 
your first issue and since then Exponent has 
been a regular part of my life. It essentially 
has informed my life in a way no other periodi- 
cal has. As a feminist and a Saint I thank you 
for everything you've meant to me and other wom- 
en I know who would rather cut their food or 
clothing budgets than go without the Exponent in 
their homes. 


Debra Riley 
Jackson, Tennessee 


Dear Exponent IT: 


Are you still out there?! 
need you. I want you. 


Come to me. I 


Today is “the first day of the rest of my 
life": I am sending in this renewal to you; 
mailing in a subscription for Sunstone (also 
delayed in my letter box since 1980); dropping 
off my 1967 Bass Weejuns, dug out of a box, at 
the repair shop for resoling and resouling; 
making an appointment for refitting my contact 
lenses (upon getting them I will throw into an 
“Ugly Box" my “good old brown glasses" that bug 
me every time I put them on); sending away my 
ALMA membership papers and dues, which I have 
planned to do since 1979; and then I'm climbing 
to the roof of my apartment building to pound my 
chest and shriek the Tarzan yell at the top of 
my lungs. 


AND. . «I'm not asking my husband's permis- 
sion before doing ANY of this. Aaaaaaahhhhhhh! 


Diane Christensen 
Fountain Valley, California 


P.S. Besides. He would just roll his eyes 
across the top of the newspaper and sigh, “Why 
haven't you done this before now?” 
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The object of this column is to discuss the 
conflicts and questions that women have dealt 
with during college and career training. 


Lynn Matthews Anderson of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, reflects on her life as a student 
at BYU in a lively and poignant way. Exponent II 
editors agree that much of what Lynn has 
experienced has been described to us before by 
other LDS women; we appreciate her writing it 
down and submitting it. 


Retrospect is a hideous thing at times. When- 
ever I am frustrated about the lack of employment 
opportunities in the humanities, I catch myself 
saying, “If I had known then what I know now, 
things would be different!" 


My experience in college was influenced by my 
high school experience with something educators 
call “tracking"—that is, guiding students into 
various program schedules based on demonstrated 
aptitude or interests. I had had a wretched 
personality conflict with a math teacher in 
eighth grade, and consequently from that point 
on, math was no longer my forte, Had I been a 
boy, I am convinced that my high school guidance 
counselors would have insisted that I take at 
least one more year of mathematics; as things 
stood, however, I was able to trade math for 
another foreign language. BYU'S old general 
education program--where one could take math OR 
foreign language—really came in handy. But my 
opting for the easy way in effect scuttled my 
Opportunity to go to UCLA, so after a stint at 
the local junior college and state university, I 
wound up receiving a BA in English from BYU. 


I remember how thoroughly disgusted I was when 
I (with freshman eyes) perceived that a lot of 
people—and I was ashamed that most of these peo- 
ple seemed to be women--were at the Y for reasons 
other than the pursuit of academic excellence. 
But I thought I wasn't like those females. Per- 
haps I wasn't, but after I was finished slogging 
through general education requirements, the 
thought finally struck me that I had no idea what 
I was doing in the humanities track; worse yet, 
there was little possibility of my going into 
medicine or engineering without literally years 
of remedial work in math and the “hard” sciences. 


What does this have to do with reconciling the 
gospel (or Church practices, which can be an 
entirely different thing) with academic ambi- 
tions? For one thing, I was all too conditioned 
by what I perceived to be the prevailing notions 
in the Church about women and their roles, summed 
up by saying that The Fascinating Girl and 
Fascinating Womanhood were hot stuff during my 
MIA years. A lot of my enthusiasm for earlier 
ambitions (neurosurgeon, architect, first female 
president) was dampened by the message that had 
heen beamed at me since Primary days: A woman's 
place is in the home, My parents were fairly 
traditional in their views on sex roles, and by 
the time I hit BYU I had had considerable experi- 
ence with how threatened my male LDS peers were 
by a female who bested them in “their” fields. 
And if they were threatened, horror of horrors, 
how was I ever going to fulfill my “highest 
destiny"? I was torn all through my junior and 
senior years by the knowledge that I was not in 
the right field of study—and, more importantly, 
I was dreadfully unhappy, but by that time I 
thought I had closed too many doors. Several 


counselors and advisors thought so, too. 


This same feeling of “closed doors” carried 
over after a mission and into graduate school: 
It was too late to go into anything that I was 
genuinely excited about. But I couldn't go on 
pretending in graduate school. It wasn't that 
the work was too difficult; the problem was that 
my heart wasn't in it, and consequently the self- 
discipline was almost totally lacking. Marriage? 
Career? I am now married; but what I thought was 
the cure-all to my feelings about what I ought to 
be doing with my time and talents and intellect 
has only proven to me all the more that I owe it 
to myself to go back and reopen some doors that 
I—and wearying traditions--closed years ago. 


Nan Woodward Noble writes to us from Logan, 
Utah, about similar experiences at Utah State 
University. 


A high school teacher once told me to make 
sure I did everything I wanted to do before I got 
married because afterwards I'd probably be tied 
down and might blame my spouse for things I'd 
missed out on. I thought seriously about being 
tied down and realized there were some goals I 
wanted to achieve prior to marriage. As long as 
I can remember, my younger sister and I have 
wanted to graduate from college with our maiden 
names on our diplomas. We were both able to 
achieve that goal but not without some difficul- 
ties along the way. 


My roommates, who included my sister, and I 
all grew up in Indiana. We hadn't felt the pres- 
sure to get married while we were in Indiana that 
we did at Utah State. Very few Church meetings 
passed in our student ward without marriage being 
mentioned, and we grew tired of the endless talks 
on its importance. We knew marriage was impor— 
tant, but we also knew that to certain girls the 
constant preaching was pouring salt into wounds. 


This all came to a head at a stake women's 
fireside presided over by the stake presidency. 
The first counselor in the stake presidency got 
up and said he Knew we were all there at USU pri- 
marily to get a husband. my primary reason was 
to get an education and graduate from college. 
Next he invited those who disagreed with that 
statement to leave. This was the closest I ever 
came to walking out of a meeting. The only rea~ 
son I didn't leave was because I wanted to hear 
our Stake Relief Society President whom I admired 
greatly. The counselor proceeded to tell us what 
boys really wanted in a girl. . .a petite shapely 
figure, the ability to make homemade whole wheat 
bread and tie quilts, proper facial make-up, and 
musical talent. I felt these statements were 
narrow and knew exactly which Elders Quorum 
presidents had volunteered this information. As 
I looked around the congregation, I saw very few 
girls who would find husbands if those were the 
only criteria upon which they were judged. 


Inside, I felt turmoil and frustration; I felt 
this talk was very inappropriate. I was 
relieved, however, when the Relief Society presi- 
dent stood and told him girls also had require- 
ments for boys--6 feet tall, blue eyes, blond 
hair (parted in the middle and blown back), and 
wearing Brut aftershave. This remark relieved 
some of my tension and put him in his place. She 
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continued to tell all of us a few facts of life. 
Not everyone in that room would get married. We 
were told to find some type of work we enjoyed 
doing. We were also admonished to be prepared 
educationally to work in life because even though 
some girls would get married, invariably some 
women would be left alone either through divorce 
or death. She also told us that marriage was a 
wonderful institution, consecrated by God, but we 
didn't have to rush into it, Her talk calmed my 
soul. I felt appeased. 


I knew I wanted to get married someday, but I 
also realized that it was perfectly all right for 
me to finish school first, teach a year as Miss 
Woodward before I taught a second year as Mrs. 
Noble, 


A long time member of the Exponent II board 
and staff, Diane McKinney Kellogg shares with us 
a letter she wrote to President Oaks of BYU in 
1975. She discusses some of her feelings about 
conflicts that she faced as a woman in college, 
trying to prepare for her future. 


De President Oaks, 


Your devotional address on honesty about three 
years ago prompted a note of gratitude from me at 
that time. It is the carrying out of that re- 
newed commitment of honesty that prompts this 
second letter. 


Honesty for me has become a commitment to 
honestly express the person I am and honestly 
pursue excellence in becoming the person I can 
become. It wasn't until I left BYU, however, 
that I learned that being or doing anything less 
than my capabilities is a form of dishonesty. I 
have pondered considerably my own lack of commit- 
ment to the pursuit of my own potential (and 
therefore “truth”) during my years at Brigham 
Young. 


This thinking has led me to understand my own 
weaknesses more clearly, as well as recognize 
some factors unique to the BYU environment that 
inhibit rather than promote honesty and the pur- 
suit of self and truth, particularly for women, 


Upon finishing my undergraduate degree, I 
began a master's program. That fifth year was 
miserable. Of course, I was committed to the 
values of motherhood and family life, but I 
wasn't married. Suggestions of “unrighteousness” 
and “lack of testimony” were hardly justified 
when the only evidence was that I was interested 
in pursuing a career as a way of improving the 
talents given me. I'm sure the problem was 
particularly acute because I was the only (and 
first) woman in my program. Intelligent comments 
and questions were threatening to others, and my 
own sensitivity to not wanting to appear or be 
smarter than a man made me work to “improve” my 
image—regardless of who or what I honestly was— 
by flirting, coming late, appearing dumb, and 
withholding insightful criticisms of others’ 
ideas. At the same time I wanted the experience 
to be worthwhile educationally. 


Unfortunately, I succeeded in convincing 
fellow-students (as well as myself) that I would 
never succeed-~I was just like other flighty 
females and was not meant to have a career, 


Fortunately, I left BYU frustrated. . . 
frustrated enough that I had to either carefully 
assess my own goals and potential or simply 
accept the lowered self-image I had acquired. 
After a year of recovering my confidence and 
self-respect, I began work on and have since 
completed two graduate degrees at Harvard. 


Through the contrast of that experience I have 
come to understand what happened to me at BYU. 
Certainly I can point to many factors in the 
environment and culture there that made it 
difficult to “honestly express and honestly 
pursue self and truth,” but my advocacy of 
self-responsibility led me to go beyond that to 
an understanding of what I had done to cause the 
difficulty. Had I recognized my own need for 
approval and acceptance as “normal,” my own 
personal dishonesty in not being willing to 
display, test, or improve the talents I suspected 
I had, and my own lack of clear commitment to a 
career direction, I could have succeeded at 
BYU—-even if attitudes were no different. But at 
22, I needed a more supportive environment. Even 
though my patriarchal blessing explicitly says, 
“You are to have a career in life as well as 
being a mother,” I had a hard time choosing “His 
will" over the collective will of my immediate 
culture. 


All of this adds up to my strong personal 
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recommendation that something be done to help BYU 
women (1) learn to make career decisions and (2) 
become aware of their cultural conditioning. 

More concretely, workshops on career options and 
realistic career planning for LDS women should be 
available and highly recommended for all women. 
One of the most valuable experiences I had in 
Cambridge was a workshop on cultural 
conditioning. I believe this sort of recognition 
has a very important place in the Church in that 
it is critical that we each learn to distinguish 
the “culture” from the “gospel.” Making these 
distinctions has given me insights into what the 
Lord meant in the first place when He asked us to 
choose for ourselves and be childlike in our 
ability to hear and respond to His will in our 
lives. 


I feel very strongly that women at BYU may not 
be aware of their own potential. Having a 
short-sighted vision of their future may keep 
them from preparing to serve fully. 


Afton Day of Atlanta, Georgia, calls her 
honest offering "Musings of a Forty-Four-Year-Old 
Dropout." She explains that many of the issues 
from early college years often do not disappear 
and may continue to plague us or return to 
trouble us later in life. Her conflict over 
whether or not to pursue a Ph.D. and her recent 
decision concerning that question are described 
here. 


J used to think that if I could afford to be a 
professional student I would. I can't come with- 
in five miles of a university campus without 
feeling the magnetism. , 


I'm forty-four. Somehow, that's very signifi- 
cant. I have a master's degree and nearly enough 
hours for the degree the State of Georgia calls 
“Educational Specialist,” a degree that says 
you've had about as many classes as a Ph.D. but 
not as much programmed pain. I finally decided 
to go for the doctorate. I was flattered by my 
advisor's reassurance that I would make the 
grade, both as an applicant and as a student, and 
I was overjoyed at the possibility that I could 
quit my public school job and, as a graduate 
assistant, actually work with adults and ideas 
again. I'd already taken my limit of directed 
Study courses and had half a dozen dissertation 
topics in mind. I could hardly wait to resume my 
ivory tower existence. 


About that time I had to get down to the nitty 
gritty of making a commitment (put up or shut 
up). Getting into a doctoral program was getting 
to be like losing weight for me. I was always 
talking about it, but never did anything about 
it. I found that I could no longer control my 
gut-level feelings. Something was wrong. It 
didn't fit. This wasn't the course I was meant 
to take. 
























Some might say that my inner urgings against 
further schooling came from outside pressures, or 
even that I was suffering from “fear of suc- 
cess.” JI must admit that I have entertained 
such ideas myself, but negated them. But I knew 
something was amiss when I started this last 
degree. I denied the feeling that I was on the 
wrong road to wherever it was I was going, but 
the discomfort wouldn't back down. The full 
force hit me as I sat in an evening class, Why, 
I finally asked myself, was I pursuing matters 
that meant nothing to me? 


“The Church” as an organized group of people 
certainly didn't force me, or even encourage me, 
to drop out of school. My visiting teacher was 
visibly disappointed when she heard about my 
decision to quit school. The other women in the 
ward weren't really concerned one way or the 
Other. My kids are all in school. Because I was 
dn education, a field on the "Yes" list for wom- 
en, the guilt for me came in what might be con- 
Strued by some as “copping out.” 


For the first time in my life I am able to 
Tead a book because I want to and not because 
it's on somebody's reading list. I'm finally in 
charge of my own education, and that's exciting. 
But one of the first items on my agenda involves 
learning to rejoice in the successes of others 
ind to transcend my basically competitive nature. 
£ you hear of any place that they offer that 
Ourse for credit, let me know! 


Jennifer Dix is a student at Smith College, 
rthampton, Massachusetts. She writes to us 
m her home in Connecticut about her spiritual 
derings and about the new-found understanding 
at resulted from her Smith College experience. 


“Are you back from BYU?” It's a question 


someone in the ward asks nearly every time I come 
home. When I explain that I go to college in the 
east, the reactions vary. 


“Smith? Where is that?” is the response I 
often hear from my Mormon brothers and sisters. 
Others, perhaps more familiar with New England's 
educational offerings, may come out with a 
musing, “Smith College. . .isn't that an all- 
girls' school?” 


Being at a women's college for three years has 
done a lot to “raise my consciousness” with 
regard to feminism and women's issues. Although 
I didn't see it as one of objectives when I set 
off, being in a nearly all-female environment 
has, of course, made a difference in my education 
and is going to have a lasting effect on my 
personality. Outsiders (and some insiders) may 
try to stereotype the studentbody at Smith, but 
for me--coming as I did from a rather homogeneous 
community in the area of Fairfield County, 
Connecticut—the campus seemed a veritable 
smorgasbord of cross-cultural diversity. As I 
encountered people of different social, politi- 
cal, and religious mores, I was forced to examine 
and carefully re-evaluate my own stands. This is 
an important kind of growth that it seems we must 
all go through in our first years away from home. 
I was fortunate to be able to grow in a community 
of women, where I was more comfortable with 
myself. I have always related more easily to 
women than to men; although I come from a 
sisterless home, I have picked up many “sisters” 
along the way. At Smith, where I have met most 
important issues person-to-person, rather than 
male-to-female, I think I've been given the 
chance to develop my personhood more freely. 


Probably the most agonizing aspect of my first 
year at college was the spiritual turmoil I had 
to grapple with as I felt bombarded with opposing 
philosophies. I was a convert of just two years 
when I started college, coming from a strong, 
Supportive ward, and a community where Mormons 
were the only practicing Christians I knew. I 
had never encountered the “cult” attitude toward 
the LDS Church, nor even read any anti-Mormon 
literature. This changed drastically when I 
found myself with a large number of born-again 
Christian friends, one of whom was my roommate, 

I became a regular attender at the meetings of 
the Smith Evangelical Christian Fellowship. My 
experience there can be fairly described as cul- 
ture shock. On the other hand, there were my 
atheist and agnostic friends and professors, many 
of whom I respected greatly. 


While the questions that were raised on both 
sides caused me a great deal of confusion and 
doubt, I was learning to be honest with myself. 
Fortunately I was among intelligent young women 
for the most part, and though I did suffer from 
the prejudice of a few Students, many of my 
Christian friends were searching, questioning, 
honest souls who helped me to broaden my horizons 
through love instead of fear. I have gained a 
greater appreciation of the Savior because of my 
association with them, and I came to be glad for 
friends, particularly a roommate, who were a 
source of strength in withstanding some of the 
“secular” trials we all had in school. And my 
friends who were “unbelievers” forced me to 
honesty with their direct questions and fresh 
approach, their refusal to accept cliches, From 
them, in part, I learned to value an honest 
individualism, 


I also discovered Exponent II in college. I 
think it was my mother who gave me my first issue 
to read, and it came as a breath of fresh air 
just when I needed it most, Before long I began 
to discover other publications that supplemented 
my inquiry into my faith, but I have especially 
appreciated Exponent for the sisterhood that it 
espouses. When I was asked to teach a Relief 
Society lesson last winter-—"Singleness! How 
Relief Society Can Help” (!)--I produced an issue 
of Exponent, holding it forth as an example of 
what I called “spontaneous sisterhood." The 
recent AML conference in Cambridge rekindled my 
enthusiasm, as I listened to members of the 
Exponent editorial board speak of their concern 
with reaching all women of the Church. 


It is a little bit ridiculous for me to talk 
about what I've learned in college when I'm not 
finished yet. I change constantly from semester 
to semester, and as there is still a year between 
me and the “real world,” I know the long-range 
effects of my education will not be clear for 
some time to come. As I re-read my journals, my 
folly, my arrogance, and my awkwardness jump out 
at me from the pages—there is no way I can hide 
them. But then, so do my strengths and good will 
come back to encourage me. With the passing of 
each season, I look back with gratitude to find 
that I have been stripped a little more of my 
fears and illusions. I believe it is the Lord's 
way of liberation, of freeing me to be myself, 
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Karen Lynn is well known as a favorite 


professor and friend to women at BYU. We are 
Pleased to print some of her thoughts about women 
and college and LDS values. 


Jn many years of teaching and counselling BYU 
Honors students, I have seen bright young women 
balancing in many different ways the trade-offs 
of achievement, ability, and social acceptance, 
One young woman might take it for granted, with 
the full support of her family, that conspicuous 
achievement in graduate school and a career will 
be a part of her life. Another might achieve in 
spite of a continuing message from her family 
that she is wrong to see herself as anything but 
a future homemaker. Still another might marry 
rather young and still manage to maintain a fine 
academic record and an impressive sense of her 
own identity. And another will hang back, wait- 
ing for someone else's decision to determine the 
course of her life, afraid that any notable 
achievement will "scare men off,” afraid even to 
leave BYU for fine graduate and career opportuni- 
ties because then she will be out of circulation, 


And after watching so many of these decisions 
and their results, I believe I can distill into 
one mixed cliche the advice that I would give to 
any truly gifted woman student: Full speed 
ahead, and let the chips fall, 


To the’ "full speed ahead” I would add one 
proviso—for any student, male or female: Any 
goals that call for hard-bitten thoughtlessness, 
for a complete transformation of a gracious and 
amenable personality into a destructive, selfish, 
and grim-jawed one, are not worth it. Such a 
transformation is not a necessary price of self- 
determination. 


The “chips” that fall so unpredictably refer 
mainly to the thoughts of marriage and motherhood 
that will be important to virtually every LDS 
young woman as she contemplates her future. Too 
few of’ my students seem to realize that the best 
marriages often grow out of other plans. In LDS 
wards and branches, in businesses and graduate 
schools all over the country are young single men 
who are much more likely than most who are at 
to be interested in a bright woman who loves what 
she is doing and pursues her own course. It is a 
mistake to be preoccupied with marriage as an end 
in itself, 


I would first like to Suggest three mental 
exercises for a bright, young, single woman. 
First, pretend that by some means you had access 
to a prophecy that told you that a wonderful 
marriage would come your way, but not until you 
were thirty or thirty-five or forty. In the 
meantime, you are on your own; your life and its 
meaning are your sole responsibility. How would 
your plans change? Why not embark on those plans 
anyway? If other opportunities come along, you 
can switch; nothing is lost. Second, consider 
for a minute how you would view your future if 
you were a male. Of course, in your plans, you 
take into account the fact that you are female, 
just as you take into account any other important 
fact. But this mental exercise may help you 
focus on what you truly love, what you really 
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“SE” 


wish to include in your life, what the most 
important talents are that your Heavenly Father 
has given you. How would you be thinking about 


wrong. My wife refuses to consider counsel- 
ling." This is a man who is active in the 
Church, in a position to counsel young people. 


your future if you were male? What kinds of 
responsibility for yourself, what kinds of educa- 
tion plans would you be taking for granted? Are 
you accepting any false limitations because you 
are a woman? And third, see yourself as perform- 
ing your own great and conspicuous service to the 
world--giving your own great gift--carrying out 
what Sister Elaine Cannon refers to as your 
Mighty Errand. What education and experience 
will you need for this service? Are your plans, 
your image of yourself leading you toward this 
errand, or are you dismissing this 
responsibility? 


No male student has ever told me that he 
expects to be supported all his life, that he 
expects someone else's decisions to shelter him 
and determine his life. If he did, I would be 
startled and disappointed. I try to convey this 
same sense of disappointment to any young woman 
who plans to shift to someone else the responsi- 
bility for the direction of her life. She can 
make the mistake of spending her college years 
hoping that meaningful direction and sense of 
worth will just happen to her, or she can wisely 
and happily and serenely set about creating this 
sense of worth for herself. 


The topic for the Winter 1983 "Sisters Speak” 
was prompted by this letter from Cornella Novak 
of Portland, Oregon: 


I am really concerned that the Church 
doesn't deal with the need for a rational 
approach to sexuality in marriage. I realize 
that with the extreme permissiveness in the 
culture today the Church has felt the need for 
setting very strict guidelines before mar- 
riage, but I wonder if we realize how diffi- 
cult it is to feel that all these impulses are 
bad before marriage and then legitimate after- 
wards. We become afraid to touch, to caress, 
or to kiss openly between husband and wife. 
Even to show such affection for friends seems 
verboten. < 


I know far too many among my friends and 
family—both men and women--whose sex lives 
have been limited to sex only for procreation 
and no sex if they don't desire more children. 
I heard from one man in his fifties, “Thank 
goodness all that doesn't bother me anymore.” 
But it bothers his wife very much. From 
another man, “My wife hasn't allowed sex since 
our last child was born and precious little 
before that. I find myself fantasizing over 
every attractive young female. I know that is 





Garage Sale 


SUCCESS 


We had an overwhelming response to last year's 
quarter-per-issue garage sale. We are pleased 
that close to 1,000 issues found their way to 
eager subscribers’ libraries. 


APOLOGIES 


However, we were so overwhelmed that it took 
us a year to respond to all requests. 


Our sincere apologies. 


If you received some but not all the issues 
you requested, it means that the others were 
unavailable. Also, because it would cost us a 
20¢ stamp to return 25¢ for an unavailable issue, 
we did not attempt to reimburse. Instead we used 
extra quarters to help us cover our mailing 
costs. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


We have listed below those issues which are 
still available. However, since our supply is 
now so limited we will charge $1.50 per issue + 
504 handling. All orders must be prepaid, and 
we will deliver first class. 


Vol. I--No. 1; Vol. LI--Nos. 1, 3; Vol. III--Nos. 
» 3, 4; Vol. IV--Nos. 1, 3, 4; Vol. V--Nos. 
Vol. VI--Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; Vol. VII—Nos. 1, 
2, 3, 4; Vol. VIII--Nos. “, 2. 












Exponent Ir publishes articles dealing with 
issues of concern to women and of interest to 
women and men. Our aim is to provide an open 
forum for the honest exchange of ideas. We 
accept articles on virtually any subject-~per- 
sonal essays, book reviews, fiction, humor, and 
poetry. Since Exponent II's contributors and 
readers are predominately Mormon, Mormon-re- 
lated themes are common. 


We welcome work from the inexperienced as 
well as the more practiced writer. Our edi- 
tors are prepared to work closely with authors 
to improve their material. All articles are 
subject to editing with the author's approval. 


To help writers new to Exponent II, we 
propose the following guidelines: 


1. Revise your work carefully before 
submitting it. 





Announcement 


To encourage uatter-day Saints to examine and 
write about contemporary issues, private con- 
tributors announce the First Annual New Messenger 
and Advocate Award. This $200 prize will be 
presented to the entrant submitting the best 
unpublished manuscript on any topic of current 
affairs. 


For further information, write Kevin G. 
Barnhurst, Editor, Benson Institute Quarterly, 
Building B-49, Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Utah 84602. Deadline for submission is October 
15, 1982, and the winner will be announced after 
February 15, 1983. 


nstructions to Contributors 


2. Type your manuscript double spaced and 
use only one side of the sheet. 

3. Place your name, address, and the ti~ 
tle of your article in the upper right-hand 
corner of each page. 

4. Although we occasionaly publish long- 
er articles, try to limit your article to 
between five and six typewritten pages. 

5. Send an original plus three copies. 

6. Keep a copy of your work; manuscripts 
will not be returned. 


If you have considered writing for Expo- 
nent II, now's the time! Please let us 
hear from you. Send your manuscripts to: 


Exponent IL 
Box 37 
Arlington, MA 02174 


As a senior citizen past retirement age, my 
sex life has been richer than many middle-aged 


people I know. 


I would be glad to write my feelings about 
what should be done, but would that be too 
controversial for the paper to handle? 


Not at all! 


In fact, we would invite you all 


to share your thoughts on the attitudes and 
information you learned about sex both in the 


Church and from your families. 


How has that 


training affected your feelings about sex and/or 
your sexual adjustment in marriage? What changes 
in your sex education would have helped you? 

What did you learn that has been helpful? Be- 
cause this is a very personal matter and many may 
be sensitive about responding, we will publish 
your letter anonymously, if you so request. 


The deadline for the winter issue is January 


17th. 
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Yes, I'd like to subscribe to 
Exponent IT 


1 year, $6.00; () 2 years, $11.50; L] Friends, $10.00 
Alaska, Canada, Hawaii, Mexico, add $2.50 postage per year 
Foreign, add $5.00 postage per year 
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Mail with check or money order to Exponent II, 
P.O, Box 37, Arlington, MA 02174. 
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